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Id like to say “thank you” to those readers who wrote in—hundreds 
of them in the last two months—either commenting on Tom Sobottke’s 
“Moral View” or my associated editorial, or on the emerging new look of 
the magazine. Dozens of people were particularly complimentary about 
the article on James A. Tanner. The new layout—fully realized in this 
issue—with more illustrations and captions, is obviously popular. 


One of the things IJ liked about the Tanner article was the fact that we 
got to know about an individual in some depth, and not just about his 
Civil War years. Too often we learn about what an individual experienced 
in the years 1861-1865, without the context of his life before and (if he 
had one) after. Seeing the Civil War as an episode in a life—for those who 
were civilians an interruption of a life—enables us to grasp the humanity 
of our subjects. He wasn’t just lieutenant so-and-so who did such-and- 
such at the Battle of Whatever. He was a teacher, a farmer, a student, he 
was married with children, and after the war he moved from Kentucky 
to Missouri or California and built a new life. Reid Ross’s article in this 
issue does something of the same thing, as we get to know Jared Barnes, a 
member of the Kansas State Militia. I don’t mean in these pages to aban- 
don analysis and the overview one jot, but I will be keeping an eye out 
for articles with that kind of human dimension. In fact there’s one com- 
ing up in our next issue—Zack Water’s article on Florida general Robert 
Bullock. 


Speaking of the next issue (and I need to, because there wasn’t room 
for the usual house ad in this issue), the full line-up will be: 


West Point at the Outset of the War by Brian R, McEnany 
Freemasonry in the Civil War by Michael Halleran 
Border Wars by Stanley Harrold 

Gott Mit Uns by George C. Rable 

Florida’s Forgotten General by Zack C. Waters 


If we can squeeze a sixth article in, it is likely to be Mark K. Christ’s 
The Battle of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, otherwise we'll hold that one over to 
the following issue. Several of those titles are self-explanatory. Gott Mit 
Uns looks at religious reactions—Union and Confederate—regarding the 
outcome of the first Battle of Bull Run, and makes fascinating reading. As 
does Stanley Harrold’s Border Wars, which looks at decades of strife along 
the border between the Lower North and the Border South. 


Kh Mnute 


————— a 


‘Til next time. 


COVER STORY 


This issue’s cover is 
a painting by John 
Paul Strain, entitled 
“Northern Lights.” 
It depicts the sky as 
seen by soldiers the 
night following the 
Battle of Fredericks- 
burg. 
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MORAL VIEW 


@ When I finished reading “A Moral 
View of the Civil War” (North & South, 
volume 12, #3) by Thomas Sobottke, 
I just said “WOW!” This marvelous 
article should be required reading in 
every American History class that deals 
with said war. It’s amazing how many 
people are interested only in battles and 
individual soldiers, and know little or 
nothing about the war’s causes. I have 
family in the South and I know echoes 
of the “Lost Cause” still abound. Just 
view the parking lot at any NASCAR 
event (especially Talladega) and count 
the Confederate battle flags on the pick- 
ups. I doubt that those people really 
understand or, for that matter, care. 

On another matter, the article on 
James Tanner was very interesting, de- 
spite the fact that, like the Union line at 
Chancellorsville, it ended in the air. 

—A.H. Laskavy 
Laguna Woods, CA 
Ed, Many readers wrote in praising the 
“Tanner” article. The missing half-sen- 
tence is “Harrison in 1889 and again in 
1905 when he was elected commander- 
in-chief of the G.A.R.” Apologies for that. 
As to the battle flag display, I wouldn’t 
presume to comment on the thought 
processes of attendees at Talladega. While 
the Confederate battle flag is sometimes 
used by people so far to the right as to be 
falling off the edge, I suspect most who 
display it are simply expressing regional 
pride and lifting a finger at (federal) 
authority—sentiments not unlike those 
of their Confederate forebears. 


@ [ am sure that Subottke’s article 
(North & South, vol.12, #3) will provoke 
many responses from readers. As well 


- Crossfire 


it should, because his “A Moral View 
of the Civil War” focuses like a laser 
beam on the central issue of the con- 
flict, namely, the morality of dissolving 
the Union and fighting a war to ensure 
the preservation of a social and politi- 
cal system based on slavery. This is a 
question too often ignored in Civil War 
historiography. 

Nevertheless, I believe his argument 
is seriously marred by his call for his- 
torians to become “relentless pursuers 
of moral truth.” Historians are not and 
should not become advocates or shills 
for any cause, however noble, but should 
study and analyze past events and ex- 
plain their significance with as much 
objectivity as possible. Historians always 
have perspectives, but advocacy is fun- 
damentally incompatible with objectiv- 
ity. It thoroughly compromises both the 
historical method and its practitioners. 

In addition, I do not like Sobottke’s 
easy dismissal that “there is no such thing 
as a just war” on the grounds that “all 
wars are brutal and savage” and “decisions 
... to go to war are essentially decisions 
to behave immorally in profound ways 
not justified by a cause that is noble or 
morally right”. These statements dismiss 
centuries of thought that wrestles with 
weighty moral, political, and legal issues. 
To take only one example, it is profound- 
ly true that a decision not to go to war 
could result in greater evils than any that 
flow from a decision to wage war. 

—Richard N. Griffin 
Ed. Two points on which I too happen to 
disagree with Tom. Incidentally, it may 
be worth pointing out that my agreement 
or disagreement with an author’s views is 
never a criterion for accepting or reject- 
ing an article. 


@ | am writing with regard to the edi- 
torial “No Need For Denial” (North & 
South, volume 12, #3). Your premise is 
logical and based on fact, and you did 
temper it by pointing out that we are 
trying to judge people and actions of 
another time, based on our own beliefs. 
I have a couple of comments. 

First, just as we should not vilify all 
Confederates, neither do we need to 


sanctify all Northerners. Just because 
they fought on the “right” side doesn’t 
mean they personally fought for the 
right reasons or that they always did ev- 
erything “right.” I think we start down 
a very slippery slope talking about right 
and wrong in any war. I have directly 
involved in or close to two conflicts 
during my military career, and I would 
submit that neither side is totally right 
or totally wrong in any war, and most 
of us who participated hoped that we 
were more right (or less wrong) than 
the other guy, but we knew we weren't 
totally right. Even what Studs Terkel 
called the “Good War” (WWII) had 
some glaring wrongs committed by the 
Allies, such as the way the U.S. treated 
Japanese-Americans, the British bomb- 
ing of Dresden, the destruction of 
Monte Casino, etc. War is not black and 
white, and both sides come out a little 
tarnished when all is said and done. 
I agree that it’s time we buried Lost 
Cause Mythology, but let’s not go too 
far in the other direction and thump 
our chests for the righteousness of the 
Union—after all, the same govern- 
ment let everything that was gained by 
the Emancipation Proclamation come 
to naught during Reconstruction and 
the era of Jim Crow. So, whether our 
ancestors wore blue or gray we can be 
proud...and also a little bit ashamed. 
—Doug Ault, U.S. Navy (Retired) 
Marietta, GA 
Ed. Amen to that. Contrast the behavior, 
for example of the Union soldier who, 
during the Vicksburg Campaign (I think 
it was) saw a young African-American 
boy just released from slavery, joyously 
riding his first horse, and shot him dead, 
with that of Confederate Sam Davis who 
died rather than betray his comrades. 


@ Reference NO NEED FOR DENIAL 
article. Also a response to the plea of 
Do us and yourself a FAVOR article. 

I shall not renew or recruit any new 
subscriber. In fact I will encourage oth- 
ers (as in my CIVIL WAR ROUND table 
groups) to cease buying your publica- 
tion. 

You attempt (continued on page 10) 
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A Ulysses S. Grant was 
one of only a handful of 
officers recommended for 
three brevet promotions 
for actions in the Mexican 
War. Unfortunately the 
paperwork for one of 
them was lost in the War 
Department, so he only 
received two. 


<4 Daniel Ellis 
(1827-1908) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR 


DIGEST 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> In 1846, the Regular Army’s 4th Infantry 
Regiment entered the Mexican War with 23 
officers, of whom only four were still with 
it by war’s end, in early 1848, among them 
First Lieutenant Ulysses S. Grant, most of 
the rest having been killed or wounded. 

2» Marching hard for Gettysburg on the hot 
and humid night of July 1st, 1863, some 
troops in Major General John Sedgewick’s 
Union Sixth Army Corps began to sing the 
“John Brown Song,’ which was soon taken 
up by the other men in their regiment, and 
then by their brigade, and their division, 
and shortly by the other divisions as well, 
so that the entire corps had joined in by the 
time the last words were reached. 

> In the early 1850s, during their four 
years at West Point cadets were normally 
exposed to 54 hours of fencing practice. 

> By some estimates, at the peak of the war 
some 7,500 prostitutes may have been 
working in Richmond, thereby making the 
Confederate capital a fair match for that of 
the Union in the sin department. 

> It was common in mounted regiments 
of the “Old Army” for companies to 
have horses all of the same color; in the 
2nd Cavalry (now the 5th), for example, 
Company A had grays, B and E sorrels; C, 
D, FE, and I bays; G and H browns; and K 
roans, a practice that tended to break down 
during the war. 

>» From mid-1862 through late-1863 Daniel 
Ellis, a Unionist sympathizer from 
East Tennessee, reportedly smuggled 
some 4,000 fellow “Tories” through the 
Cumberland mountains into the Federal 
lines, where most of the men subsequently 
enlisted under the Stars and Stripes. 

> In the ante bellum period, some 
particularly callous slave owners managed 
to turn a profit from their “servants” 
even after they were dead, packing them 
in preservatives and shipping them in 
barrels to medical schools, which were 
mostly in the North. 

> By the end of 1862, the cost in Virginia of 

hiring a substitute—someone not liable for 

military service who was willing to serve 
in your place—was running about $2,000 
in “hard” money. 


<4 Flag Officer 
Andrew Foote 


SHORT ROUNDS 
“ General, Why This Haste?” 

On the evening of Feb 5th, 1862, Major General 
Ulysses S. Grant, his two principal subordinates, Charles 
F Smith and John A. McClernand, and some staff officers, | 
paid a visit to Flag Officer Andrew Hull Foote aboard his | 
flagship, the gunboat Cincinnati, to discuss the capture of 
Fort Henry, on the Tennessee River. 

Now that afternoon, the gunboat Conestoga had 
been doing what would today be called “minesweeping” 
in the Tennessee, checking for and removing Confederate 
“torpedoes” to insure safe passage for the gunboats and. 
transports that would have to proceed up river for the 
attack on the fort. The work completed, Conestoga had 
tied up alongside Cincinnati, to transfer one of the mines 
it had recovered to the flagship. 

This operation was completed about the time the 
meeting between Grant and Foote came to an end. 

Out of curiosity, the two examined the five feet long | 
cylindrical contraption with considerable interest. Grant 
wondered aloud about the torpedo’s inner workings. The 
ship's armorer, an obliging fellow, promptly attacked the 
thing with various tools, and quickly cracked the casing. 

A foul odor emerged from the mine. 

Everyone present immediately headed in all 
directions. While some men hit the deck, fled below, or 
even went overboard, Grant and Foote both made for 
a ladder to the ship’s upper deck. Despite his 55 years, 
Foote swarmed up the ladder first, with the 39-year old 
Grant close behind. As they cleared the ladder, realizing 
they were likely not in any danger, Foote said to Grant, 
perhaps with a wry smile, “General, why this haste?” 

To which Grant replied with equal good humor, 


“I have served my country, under the flag of the Union, for more than fifty years, 
and so long as God permits me to live, I will defend that flag with my sword, 
even if my native state assails it.” 


—Brevet Lieutenant General Winfield Scott, when asked by Judge John Robertson 
if he would ‘go with Virginia,” April 21, 1861 


“That the navy may not get ahead of us.” 
Fort Henry fell the next day. 


The Egg Nog Riot 

Life at West Point during the 1820s was rather 
grim, what with the heavy discipline imposed 

by Superintendent Sylvanus Thayer, made 

worse during the winter by the normal rigors of 
the season in the Hudson Valley. So the young 
cadets sometimes slipped their traces. This 

often involved indulgence in alcohol, which was 
traditionally served only on special occasions. In 
1826, as a result of notable drunkenness on the 
part of some cadets during Independence Day 
celebrations, Thayer totally banned booze. Aware 
that many of his young charges were sometimes 
unruly, as Christmas Eve neared, Thayer planned 
an elaborate system of officer patrols to insure 
that rowdies in the Corps of Cadets did not 
violate the ban. 

Now, naturally, some of cadets desired to 
celebrate the holiday with appropriate alcoholic 
refreshment. Among the ring leaders was 18- 
year old Jefferson Davis, whod already had a 
number of run-ins with the disciplinary code. 

Davis and his comrades made their 
preparations carefully, demonstrating some 
skill at planning, clearly putting to good use 
some of the lessons that they'd been learning 
while at the Military Academy. To begin with, 
they arranged to smuggle into the North 
Barracks two half gallons of alcohol, apparently 
rum, which they procured at Benny Havens’ 
tavern, a notorious cadet hang-out about two 
miles from the Academy. Then, on December 
24th, with the Eve upon them, they posted 
sentries, to pass the word if any officers turned 
up, and carefully covered the windows of 
two dorm rooms on separate floors, so that 
no light would escape, to reveal that 
they were violating curfew. The 
miscreants then waited until 
after midnight before 
beginning their party, 
reasoning that by 
then the officers 
posted to maintain 
order would be lulled 
into a believing that 
nothing untoward was 
likely to be afoot. Then, 
as the clock rolled over into 


Christmas morning, they proceeded to mix up a 
potent brew and began partying. 

Now it’s important to note that while Davis 
(Class of 28) and his friends had invited all of the 
300-some cadets to join the party, most spurned the 
offer, among them Cadets Joseph E. Johnston and 
Robert E. Lee (both Class of ’29), though apparently 
none of them took the honor code seriously enough 
to report the plotters to the Commandant. 

At first all went well. The young gentlemen 
became pleasantly drunk, chatted amongst 
themselves, sang songs, and periodically piped 
down, whenever one of the sentries alerted them 
to the passing of one of the officers (guard duty 
appears to have rotated among the youthful 
conspirators, so that everyone could have a drink or 
two). But as the party progressed, things began to 
get out of hand. Around 4:00 a.m. Captain Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock, one of the officer-instructors on 
patrol, noticed a good deal of noise coming from 
the North Barracks, and went to investigate. 

By chance, Cadet Davis was taking a turn on 
watch from an upper floor of the North Barracks, 
from which he spotted Hitchcock approaching. 
Running to warn his comrades, Davis burst into 
Room Number 5, one of the party rooms, and 
shouted, “Put away the grog, Captain Hitchcock 
is coming.” Alas, Captain Hitchcock had been 
too quick, and was already there! He ordered 
Davis to place himself under arrest in his room. 
Davis complied promptly, and, apparently having 
himself imbibed a good deal (though he later 
denied this), just as promptly fell asleep. Thus, he 
missed what happened next. 

While Davis slept, some drunken cadets 
secured a drum and fife from the Guard Room 
(the cadets on duty were either privy to the party 
plot or were intimidated into cooperating), and 
proceeded to play a very mangled version of 
reveille, while other cadets became 

even more unruly, 
Hitchcock tried to 
restore order by dint 
of his authority as 
an officer, but found 
his orders spurned. 
Worse, a piece 
of firewood was 
thrown at him and 
then a musket was 
discharged in his 
direction, prompting 


A Bishop Polk 


A Sylvanus Thayer 
(1785-1872), the 
“Father of West Point’ 
established a rigorous 
discipline at the Point, 
enforced admission 
standards that had 
been on the books 
since 1812, extended 
classes through the 
winter months, and 
required four full years 
attendance on the 
part of cadets. 


<4 West Point 
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A Stephen Gano 
Burbridge (1831- 
1894). “Wholly unfit 


for any command... 


which requires 
intellect, prudence, 
firmness of purpose, 
justice, or the 
manliness of the 
soldier.” 


A William N. 
Pendleton (1809- 
1883), artillery 
commander of the 
Army of Northern 
Virginia, and one of 
the Confederacy’s 
more unfortunate 
appointments. 


him to beat a hasty retreat. Another officer, 
Second Lieutenant William A. Thornton, who 
arrived soon afterwards, found himself the object 
of insults, and was chased by a cadet wielding 

a sword, while another cadet threw a piece of 
firewood at him, bruising his arm; he too retired 
in haste. As Hitchcock and other officers gathered 
outside, rowdy cadets ran through the barracks, 
breaking windows and trying to get other cadets 
to join them. Meanwhile, a detail of the post | 
garrison arrived, to sound reveille. Cadets who 
had not taken part in the outbreak began turning 
out to fall in, and were joined shortly by some of 
their less inebriated comrades, many of them only 
partially dressed. By about 10:00 a.m. order had 
largely been restored, though there were one or 
two tense moments throughout the day. 

An investigation followed. It determined 
that nearly 100 cadets had taken part in what 
became know as the “Egg Nog Riot” (apparently 
a gallon of booze was a lot more potent back 
in those days, or the cadets had hidden stashes 
that they hauled out for the occasion). Formal 
charges were levied against 19 of the 100, ranging 
up to attempted murder in one case. In the end, 
courts martial convicted all 19 and sentenced 
them to dismissal. Six cadets were given 
permission to resign to avoid dismissal, and 
seven others were given presidential clemency 
and remained in the corps, so that only six cadets 
were actually expelled. Of the remaining cadets 
identified as somehow connected to the incident, 
most received administrative penalties such 
as confinement to quarters when not on duty. 
Cadet Davis was hit with 20 demerits for the 
night’s activities, the most he ever received in 24 
hours; eight for being absent from his quarters 
after taps, eight for using “Spiritous Liquors,’ | 
and four for disorderly conduct. These earned 
him a month’s confinement, which was relatively 
mild, probably due to the fact that he had not 
challenged Hitchcock’s authority when ordered to 
place himself under arrest, and because he had not 
taken part in the more the serious disorders that 
followed. 

The Egg Nog Riot involved cadets from the 
classes of 1827, 1828, 1829, and 1830, which had 
a total of nearly 150 graduates, some of whom, 
such as Davis, Johnston, and Lee, later achieved | 

| 


some degree of prominence. Among other cadets 
of note were the future Yankee generals Napoleon 
B. Buford, Philip St. George Cooke, Ormsby McK. 
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Mitchel, and Benjamin G. Humphreys, and 
Rebels Leonidas Polk, William N. Pendleton, 
and John B. Magruder, not to mention Edgar 
Allen Poe, who dropped out the following year. 
Were any of these men among the cadets let 
off the hook by President John Quincy Adams 
or subject to administrative penalties? One 
wonders particularly about Magruder and Poe, 
given their later affection for booze, but even 
men later reputed to be teetotalers, such as Polk 
and Pendleton, might have been less averse to 
Demon Rum when they were younger. 


Some Seriously Negative Union OERs 
In today’s armed forces, an “OER, officially 
“DA Form 67-8 Officer Evaluation Report,’ is 
a fitness report that all commanders annually 
submit for each officer under their command. 
From time to time we've collected official, 
and not so official, comments about the skills, 
courage, and character—or lack of same— 
of various Civil War commanders, and other 
notables, both Yanks and Rebs (e.g., Ne~S Vol. 
IV, No. 2, Vol. VI, No. 5; Vol. VII, No. 6; etc.). As 
the supply of critical comments by officers, 
politicians, soldiers, and other contemporaries, 
not to mention later historians, never seems to 
dry up, it seems reasonable to post a few more, 
in this case a series of devastating criticisms 
of a number of Union commanders, some of 
whom were surprisingly prominent in the war. 
Major Generals 
Nathaniel Banks. “He was cursed with too 
much rank too soon and never had the chance 
to go back and acquire the skills that his hasty 
promotion forced him to lead without; James G. 
Hollandsworth, historian. 
David Bell Birney. “.. had no hesitation at times 
to tell lies? Major General Gouverneur K. Warren. 
Stephen Gano Burbridge. “He is wholly unfit for 
any command where there is anything at stake 
which requires either intellect, prudence, firmness 
of purpose, justice, or the manliness of the soldier 
to accomplish? Governor Thomas E. Bramlette 
of Kentucky. 
Ambrose E. Burnside. “..not ... fitted to 
command an army. No one knew this better than 
himself? Ulysses S. Grant 
John C. Frémont. “.. utterly incompetent and 
unfit for his extensive and important command,” 
Major General David Hunter 
Quincy Adams Gillmore. “... not fit for the 
command he exercises,’ Major General Benjamin 
Butler 


James H. Ledlie: “...a wretched, incapable drunkard,not 
fir to command a company” 


Samuel P. Heintzelman. “...as stupid as an 
effete ossified brain of a very good fellow must 
inevitably become in a two penny out-post...,” 
Major General Philip Kearny. 

George B. McClellan. “ .. may be a great general, 
but so far I have not seen it exhibited in his acts.” 
- Major General Samuel P. Heintzelman 

Robert H. Milroy. “I should not judge him 
qualified to command a division of cavalry ...;” 
Major General George G. Meade 

Sohn Pope. 

@*“...an incompetent egotist;’ Major General 
Robert H. Milroy 

@*“...I don't care for John Pope one pinch of owl 
dung!” Major General Samuel D. Sturgis. 

Edwin Vose Sumner. 

@*“...unfortunately nature had limited [his] 
capacity to a very narrow extent,” Major General 
George B. McClellan 

@*... has an air of stupidity that perfectly 
expresses his mental state,’ the Count of Paris. 
Horatio G. Wright. “... totally unfit to command 
a corps, Lieutenant Colonel Theodore Lyman 
Brigadier Generals 

John G. Barnard. “... deaf as a post; extremely 
ill-bred; vastly book-learned; and thoroughly 
unreliable; Lieutenant Colonel Theodore Lyman 
Gustav Paul Cluseret. “... nasty tempered, 
impatient insulting tyrannical & overbearing 
... disrespectful and unfeeling ... towards his 
men ...;’ Major General Robert H. Milroy 
Andrew Jackson Hamilton. 
@*...not fit to command a division,” Major 
General George B McClellan, 


@“...[a] deceptive, vain, self-conceited partisan . 


..) Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles 

Charles E. Hovey. “... utterly inefficient and 
worthless as a division commander ....I do not 
dare to trust him in the handling of troops. He 
seems incapable of comprehending an order or 
of having any definite idea of what is transpiring 
around him,’ Major General John McAllister 
Schofield 

James H. Ledlie. 

“,..a wretched, incapable drunkard, not fit to 
command a company, and was the ruin of his 
division,’ Lieutenant Colonel Theodore Lyman, 
Eleazer A. Paine. “.. [not] fit to command where 
there are any loyal people; Ulysses S. Grant 


Now while the opinion of Grant, Phil 


Kearny, or George Meade may be taken pretty 


much at face value, some of these comments 
necessarily have to be taken with a grain of 
salt. After all, neither David Hunter nor Ben 


Butler can be numbered among the great field 


commanders in the war. And if one is careful 

in perusing the list, one can find several of the 
critics also listed among the criticized, though it’s 
worth considering that both comments may be 
accurate; a man may himself be inept, yet still able 
to recognize someone else’s lack of skill. 

By the way, Theodore Lyman, one of the 
founders of American ichthyology, served as an 
aide-de-camp to Major General George G. Meade 
from the late summer of 1863 to the end of the 
war, and his views probably reflect the opinions 
of his commanding officer. His notebooks and 
letters on the war, published as Meade’s Army: 
The Private Notebooks of Lt. Col. Theodore Lyman, 
edited by David W. Lowe (Kent, Oh.: Kent State 
University Press, 2007), provide an excellent look 
into the inner life of the Army of the Potomac. 


Having Jeff Davis for Dinner 


Foraging was a common practice in both armies 
during the war. After all, neither army did a 
great a job of getting rations to the men, and the 
troops had to eat. Naturally, foraging was hard 
on the civilians, especially in the South, since 
the war was mostly in the South. To be sure, 
the troops might hand out cash or vouchers, 
but these were usually worthless. Quite often 
foraging amounted to little more than theft, a 
grim business that might leave a family literally 
without anything to eat. 
But like much that occurred in the war, 
foraging did have occasional moments of humor. 
Consider the experience of an unnamed 
Union regiment campaigning in northern 
Mississippi. 

While on the march from here to there, 
the regiment made a temporary halt at a large 
plantation. While the regimental commander 
paid his respects to the lady of the house, some of 
the troops made for the chicken coops. Fearing 
the worst, the good lady appealed to the colonel. 

As the boys in blue began chasing her 
chickens all over the yard, the woman explained 
that her family were Unionists, who had stood 
up for the Old Flag despite harassment from 
their Rebel neighbors. Now this might well 
have worked, after all, an appeal from a young 
Southern matron might stir chivalrous instincts 
in the good colonel, who might, after all, be in 
need of some feminine attention. 

But just then, one of the colonel’s men got his 
hands on a big rooster. And one of the woman's 
children cried out, “Mother, that horrid Yankee’s 


AJohn Pope 
(1822-1892). “I don’t care 
for John Pope one inch 
of owl dung.” 

—Major General Samuel 
D, Sturgis 


A Charles E. Hovey 
(1827-1897). “He 

seems incapable of 
understanding an order 
or having any definite 
idea of what is transpiring 
around him.” 

—Major General John 
Schofield 
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> Foragers create havoc. 


A There is no supporting 
evidence for Jackson's 
supposed railroad 
exploit. 


A Traffic on the B & O. 


got ‘Jeff Davis’ and is going to wring his neck!” 

At that, the loyalties of the family could no 
longer be doubted, and the troops had Jeff Davis 
for dinner, along with a number of other “Rebel” 
chickens. 

—Adapted from Frank Moore, 
The Rebellion Record 


“ ALAS FOR ROMANCE” 
Tales of the Civil War That Aren’t True 


—Stonewall Jackson's Railroad Movement 


During the opening weeks of the Civil War, 

a newly made Confederate brigadier-general 
named Thomas J. Jackson—who would acquire 
the nickname “Stonewall” some months later— 
commanded a brigade at the lower end of the 
Shenandoah Valley, around Harper's Ferry. 

Now there's an interesting story about Jackson's 
operations during this period that has been repeated 
often, and has appeared in many serious works 
on the war, sometimes accompanied by artists’ 
renditions of the events in considerable detail. It 
involves the Baltimore & Ohio Rail Road. 

The B&O passed through Harper's Ferry, 
and as the most southerly and most direct link 
between Washington and Ohio, was of inestimable 
strategic value to the Union. Because the B&O was 
a Maryland line, the Confederate high command 
refrained from cutting it, in the hope that the state 
might yet throw its lot in with the Secessionists. So 
even when loaded with munitions and troops, B&O 
trains were permitted to pass through Harper's Ferry 
despite the fact that the place was in Confederate 
hands from April 18, 1861. Of course, it soon 
became clear that Maryland was not going to secede. 

According to the accepted account, it was at 
this point that Jackson decided to act against the 
railroad. 

As tradition has it, in mid-May John W. Garrett, 
President of the B&O, received a request from 
Jackson: “The noise of your trains is intolerable. My 
men find their repose disturbed by them each night. 
You will have to work out some other method of 
operating them.” 

Aware that the continued operation of the line 
depended on Jacksons good will, Garrett ordered 
schedules revised so that trains passed through 
Harper's Ferry only during daylight hours. But 
Jackson complained again, because the increased 
traffic interfered with the daily routine of the 
troops, who were drilled in the mornings and 
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inspected in the afternoons; could additional 
changed be made to the schedule? Once again 
Garrett complied, routing more trains through 
during the suggested hours, so that the double 
tracked line soon was “the liveliest railroad in 
America.” This suited Jackson's plans, and on 
May 23rd he made his move. 

At 11:00 a.m. Captain John D. Imboden of the 
Staunton Artillery blocked the eastbound track 
at Point of Rocks, in Maryland, about 20 miles 
east of Harper's Ferry, though permitting traffic 
to continue westwards from that point. Then, 
at 1:00 p.m. Colonel Kenton Harper of the 5th 
Virginia, cut the westbound track at Martinsburg, 
about 18 miles west of Harper's Ferry. Altogether 
42 locomotives and 386 cars had were trapped 
between the two roadblocks, and captured by 
the Rebel troops, a valuable prize indeed for the 
rolling-stock-starved Confederacy. Jackson 
immediately began to send cars south, along 
the rickety tracks of the Winchester & Potomac. 
Unfortunately, only four small locomotives 
could make the run. And since the Winchester 
& Potomac was a dead-end line, the additional 
rolling stock was of limited use. But then Jackson 
had an ingenious idea. 

At Winchester the locomotives were stripped, 
taken off the rails, and mounted on special 
carriages. Teams of horses were attached to them 
and they were hauled over the hard, dry Valley 
Pike for 20 miles, to Strasburg, on the Manassas 
Gap Railroad, which connected with the rest of 
the Southern railroad system. There they were re- 
railed, refitted, and pressed into service. Jackson's 
clever trap and ingenious movement of the 
captured locomotives had been of considerable 
value to the Confederacy. 

Tradition adds that, a few weeks later, in 
mid-June, Jackson repeated his feat. Ordered 
to evacuate Harper's Ferry as Union forces in 
Pennsylvania began moving south, Jackson had 
fourteen locomotives moved overland to the rail 
head at Strasburg, 38 miles up the Valley Pike. 

Some accounts of these events provide 
considerable detail. Reportedly, it required six 
machinists, ten teamsters, and scores of laborers, 
plus 40 horses to prepare and move one 50-ton 
locomotive. All removable parts were stripped off. 


“Out of the north an evil shall break forth.” 


—Jeremiah 


The locomotive was jacked up and the front wheels 


| and drive rods removed. The front end was then 


lowered onto a heavy wooden truck provided with 
wide, thick wooden wheels, so that the engine rested 


_ on the truck and its rear wheels. The horses were 


then hitched in place at the end of a 100-foot chain. 
When all was in readiness, the horses were whipped 
up and slowly the behemoth began to move. 

The movement required four days. The 18 
miles from Martinsburg to Winchester was over 
fairly easy, relatively flat terrain, but the 20 miles 
from Winchester to Strasburg was more difficult, 
being through hilly country. As many as 200 men 
were needed to heave on ropes to help the horses haul 
a locomotive up some of the grades, and as many 
more to help them down again. At Strasburg the 
engines were reassembled, re-railed, and dispatched 
to Richmond for overhauls. 

And thus did Thomas J. Jackson add 
considerably to the Confederacy’s rolling stock, and 
a truly amazing demonstration of ingenuity, will, 
and daring. 

Or maybe not 

In fact, there’s very little evidence that these 
events actually happened. 

All accounts of Jacksons “railroad movement” 
derive from a single source, the article “First 
Operations in Virginia; by former Confederate 
Brigadier General John D. Imboden that was 
published in The Century Magazine, and later 
incorporated in Battles & Leaders of the Civil 
War, which appeared over 25 yeas after the events 
described. There are no official documents from 
either side that refer to the incident. The records of 
the Baltimore & Ohio do not indicate any juggling of 
schedules at the request of General Jackson, nor do 
they show any loss of rolling stock in the period in 
question beyond the seizure of a single train on May 
14th. Moreover, despite the fact that such a deed 
would certainly have been celebrated in the press 
all across the South, there is not a single newspaper 
report about it either, nor is it mentioned in any 
diaries, memoirs, or letters surviving from the period 
by any of the many other personnel who would have 
taken part in the operation, aside from Imboden. 

Writing about the purported incident, Spencer 
C. Tucker, Imboden’s most recent biographer, says “It 
is difficult to see what motive Imboden might have 
had for conjuring up this story ...but there is simply 
no proof of the event having transpired.” * 

The story is, however, a great one, in the spirit 
of the old Italian saying, “Si non e vero, e ben trovato 


~ If it isn’t true, it’s well told.” 


* Spencer C. Tucker, Brigadier General John 
D, Imboden: Confederate Commander in the 


Shenandoah, (Lexington, Ky.: University Press 


of Kentucky, 2003) 


WAR AND THE MUSES 
The Most Popular Biblical Verses in 
the Confederacy 


As the hard realities of war manifested themselves, 


many on both sides sought the comforts of 


religion. Revivals, even in military camps, were not 


uncommon, as were prayer meetings around camp 
fires, spontaneous professions of faith, even mass 


baptisms, events in which it seems that men from both 
sides would occasionally take part standing shoulder- 


to-shoulder in “no man’s land” This heightened 
religiosity was particularly notable in the South, 
as the war dragged on and the hopes for victory 
seemed to recede further and further. 

A number of observers have noted that 
one particular biblical passage seems to have 
become particularly popular in the South. 


Then the LORD said unto me, Out of the north 
an evil shall break forth upon all the inhabitants 


of the land. 
For, lo, I will call all the families of the 
kingdoms of the north, saith the LORD; and 


they shall come, and they shall set every one his 
throne at the entering of the gates of Jerusalem, 


and against all the walls thereof round about, 
and against all the cities of Judah. 
And | will utter my ju-dgments against them 


touching all their wickedness, who have forsaken 
me, and have burned incense unto other gods, and 


worshipped the works of their own hands. 


Thou therefore gird up thy loins, and arise, and 


speak unto them all that I command thee: be 


not dismayed at their faces, lest I confound thee 


before them. 


For, behold, I have made thee this day a defenced 
city, and an iron pillar, and brazen walls against 


the whole land, against the kings of Judah, 
against the princes thereof, against the priests 
thereof, and against the people of the land. 


And they shall fight against thee; but they shall 


not prevail against thee; for I am with thee, 
saith the LORD, to deliver thee. 


These lines, from Jeremiah, Chapter 1, 
Verses 14 through 19, seemed so perfectly 
to describe not only the condition of the 


Confederacy, beset from “out of the north,” but 
also the ultimate reward for keeping faith, and 


they seem to have provided solace for many. 


A Brigadier John D. 
Imboden (1823-1895) 


A John W. Garrett, 
president of theB&O 
(1820-1884). 
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(continued from page 3) to push a Lib 
tard view on others. That is not why 
anyone buys your magazine. I’m sure, 
in due time, you will fold. 

—Leon Hodkey 
Ed. The above letter is reproduced as 
received. I don’t know what a “Lib tard” 
view is, but whatever it is, I don’t push it. 
My views can only be found in my edito- 
rials, comments in Crossfire, and the oc- 
casional (signed) “Words in Edgeways.” 
My editorial (not article) “No Need For 
Denial” was written expressly to point 
out that acceptance of Tom Sobottke’s 
“Moral View” does not mean that boys 
who wore gray are to be denigrated. 
Many—lI believe most—modern white 
southerners, to their everlasting credit, 
have cast off the emotional and intellec- 
tual shackles of yesteryear. Mr. Hodkey, 
regrettably, is still in bondage. 


@ Well, you're going to catch it now. 
But your editorial in Volume 12, #3, is 
the best you've written, and the piece by 
Sobottke is long overdue. Every respect- 
able historian of the colonial period ac- 
knowledges that the protection of slav- 
ery in the Constitution was a national 
disgrace, and any honest reading of our 
history in the 1840s and 1850s reveals 
in embarrassing detail that our fellow 
citizens below the Mason-Dixon line 
were among the most despicable people 
who ever lived. 
—Bill Robinson 
San Francisco 
Ed. It is, of course, true that slavery, 
while physically and spiritually debilitat- 
ing for the slave, is also morally corrupt- 
ing for the master. Nevertheless, on this I 
will take my stand with the conservative 
thinker Edmund Burke, who once said, “I 
do not know the method of drawing up 
an indictment against a whole people.” 
(Help, will I now be pilloried for quoting 
with approval a conservative?!) White 
southerners held a range of views—as 
any large group will—including those 
held by the 100,000 who fought for the 
Union. Abraham Lincoln took a rather 
more understanding view of the situa- 
tion—that white northerners, finding 
themselves in the same situation as white 
southerners would have behaved and 
thought in much the same way. 


@ It is about time that Americans wake 
up and learn that the Civil War was an 
attempt to destroy the United States. I 
applaud Thomas Sobottke’s courageous 
piece about morality and the Civil war. 
The subtitle, “Isn’t it about time we ac- 
knowledge that one side was right and 
the other wrong?” certainly caught my 
attention. I have argued for years in my 
circle of U.S. Army historians and dur- 
ing staff rides with soldiers and other 
public servants, the moral aspects of 
war and patriotism. I am always as- 
tounded how the Lost Cause won the 
“Peace. I am particularly grateful that 
Dr. Sobottke examined the issue of 
treason. What do you call a person, a 
citizen, who takes up arms against their 
mother country? What is the moral and 
legal status of an officer who took the 
oath of allegiance to the United States 
and then fought against his country? Is 
there a title for such persons? We have 
no problem calling Benedict Arnold a 
traitor, but not Thomas J. Jackson or 
Robert E. Lee, both of whom received a 
government sponsored education and 
salary from the nation they betrayed. 
Honorable men, brilliant warriors, but 
they took up a cause to defend a slave- 
based nation, whereas fellow Virginians 
Winfield Scott, St, George Cooke, and 
George Thomas did not. Virginia was 
no more a country than Memphis 
or Chicago. If Virginia or Texas, or 
California were nations, why did 
Southern politicians fret so much about 
controlling the national government? 
When they finally realized they had lost 
national power, they rebelled. 
—Sherman L. Fleck 
Lt. Col. U.S. Army (retired) 
Ed. Lee for one did not believe there was 
a constitutional right of secession, and ac- 
knowledged that rebellion was treason. But 
we should bear in mind that the primary 
focus of many people’s loyalty in the mid- 
nineteenth century was not the national 
Union but their state (and unlike Virginia 
or North Carolina, neither Chicago nor 
Memphis had ever been sovereign— 
though of course, neither had Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
or Louisiana....). And treason, of course, 
is not always wrong—don'’t we all admire 
that “traitor” (to the sovereign govern- 
ment of the day) George Washington? 
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@ This ex post facto finger-pointing 
perpetuates national discord. Sobottke 
begs questions of moral and historical 
complexity. The colonists from 1775 
fought against the usurpation of power. 
They devised a constitution to protect 
citizens from it, not to promote utopian 
egalitarianism. 

All wars, especially civil wars, are 
contentious and result from differ- 
ing prioritization of values. Sobottke, 
though condemning all wars as im- 
moral, would have all Americans accept 
one (his) overriding moral priority to 
justify Lincoln’s armed assault on the 
legally seceded states. Such acceptance 
into some sort of Hegelian Schuldangst 
“national memory” is sine qua non to 
his collective national health. In fact, 
the one moral value of universal highest 
priority is self-preservation. Move on! 

—H.L. Bowman 
Dayton, OH 
Ed. You yourself beg a complex historical 
question when you assert that secession 
was legal. And despite the Hegelian refer- 
ence and the Latin phrases, I must gently 
suggest that continuing to deny historical 
reality, as advocates of the Lost Cause do, 
is the very antithesis of “moving on.” A 
universal acknowledgment of the prima- 
ry salience of slavery in the coming of the 
war would go a very long way to over- 
coming residual regional discord. And, 
as I pointed out in my editorial, this does 
not go to the motivation of individual 
soldiers, or involve any kind of negativity 
toward the men in gray. Nor, of course, 
does it involve denial of other factors, 
including—dare I say it—states rights! 


@ Your editorial in Volume 12, #3, 
entitled “No Need For denial,” is simply 
splendid. 
—Jim Roberts 
Long Beach, CA 
Ed. We received hundreds of letters on 
this subject, of which the foregoing are a 
representative sample. I have replied to 
each of them because Tom’s article and 
my editorial were so closely entwined, 
and because the letters raise so many in- 
teresting points worthy of discussion. In 
any case, the letters demonstrate that our 
readers are a cross-section—and even 
more clearly that some are more cross 
than others! 
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> Amos Phelps Granger 
(1789-1866), Syracuse's 
representative in congress: 
“The constitution was 
formed by the Convention, 
and adopted by the 
people, to secure the 
inalienable rights of man. 
Slavery is incompatible 
with those rights.” 


A James Henry Lane 
(1814-1866) was an 
Indiana congressman 
who relocated to Kansas 
in 1855. A mesmerizing 
speaker, he became a 
leading figure in the 
Kansas abolitionist 
movement. He was 
elected to the U.S. senate 
in 1861 and again in 1865. 
During the Civil War he 
organized a brigade of 
“Red Legs,’ notorious for 
their ruthlessness and 
widespread looting. A raid 
led by Lane on the town of 
Osceola was the basis for 
the Clint Eastwood movie 
The Outlaw Josey Wales. 
Lane committed suicide 
on July 1, 1866. 


When Atlanta fell to General 
William T. Sherman’s army on 
September 2, 1864, northern 
expectations of President Lincoln's 
election soared. To counter this 
prospect, the Confederates instigated 
several desperate military - ahs 
measures in an attempt to 
turn the tide of war. 

One of these was 
undertaken by Major 
General Sterling Price, a 
Missourian who saw an 
opportunity to become a 
southern hero, particularly 
if he could recruit 10,000 
Missourians, obtain thousands 
of badly needed horses, and send them 
east to help oppose the armies of Generals Grant 
and Sherman. 

In calculating his chances of success, 
however, he did not give adequate consideration 
to the resistance he would face from Free- 

State easterners who had settled in adjacent 
Kansas over the past decade. These Free-Staters, 
having brought their bibles and their guns and a 
willingness to risk their lives and their fortunes, 
made certain that Price had miscalculated. 

One such Free-Stater was twenty-three-year- 
old Jared P. Barnes (1834-1916), who arrived in 
1857 from Onondaga County, New York, near 
Syracuse. In 1857, it was a stronghold of anti- 
slavery sentiment, had an underground railroad 
to Canada, and was home to a number of leading 
abolitionists and organizations. Jared settled 
in Rock Creek Township, Jefferson County, 
one of the original Kansas territorial counties, 
about twenty miles from Topeka. It also had an 
Underground Railroad station in Oskaloosa, the 
county seat. Jared was from an old New England 
family whose members had fought in both the 
Revolution and the War of 1812. 

Meanwhile, neighboring Jefferson County 
villages had been settled in their entirety, or were 
in the process of being settled, by either pro- 
slavery or free-state elements. Border ruffians 
from Missouri vowed to destroy every free-state 
village, fighting at least two savage battles in 
September, 1856, in Jefferson County. 

Jared’s choice of Kansas as a place to settle 
was deliberate. At least seven anti-slavery 
societies had been organized in Onondaga 


County villages, close to where Barnes 
was born, by the time he was five 
years old. The county-wide Anti- 
Slavery Society had been organized 
in 1835. By 1845 Syracuse was 
prominent throughout the country as 
an anti-slavery center. Anti-slavery | 
meetings were periodically 
held by these organizations, 
as well as by churches. 
Anti-slavery newspapers 
also had appeared. 
Many protested that the 
Mexican War that started 
in 1846 was a means by 
which the South could gain 
more territory for the creation 
of more slave states. As a one-term 


| congressman, Abraham Lincoln vigorously 


opposed the war. Additionally, the Onondaga 
County Anti-Slavery Society and the Syracuse 
Union Anti-Slavery Society were raising money 
to aid runaway slaves for their flight to Canada. 
From 1840 on anti-slavery sentiment grew in 
the county and by 1846, the county’s leading 
newspaper, the Onondaga Standard, began to 
take an editorial position opposing slavery. 
Frederick Douglass, Sojourner Truth, and others 
gave speeches to help raise these funds. By 1850 
the mayor of Syracuse was elected president of a 
group protesting the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Act and supporting the admission of California 


| asa free state. Numerous public meetings also 


had been held opposing slavery. In September, 
1854, William Lloyd Garrison, Susan B. Anthony, 


| Wendell Phillips, and Sydney Howard Gay, all 


leading abolitionists, called a special meeting in 
Syracuse of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
And Charles Sumner also gave an anti-slavery 
lecture in the city in April in June, 1855, John 
Brown, then living in Kansas, attended an anti- 
slavery meeting in Syracuse and took up a 
collection to buy rifles. 

In the first nine months of that year, 140 ex- 
slaves were assisted in escaping to Canada aboard 
the Underground Railroad. Probably no other 


| Underground Railroad station in the country was 
| more widely advertised than Syracuse, and no 


city in New York state received a larger number of 
runaway slaves. A number of other stations also 
existed in the county. Jared’s father, Asa Barnes 
Jr., was a founding trustee of the Methodist 
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> General Sterling Price—regarded by 
Confederate president Jefferson Davis as 
“the vainest man I ever met.” 


Protestant Church, founded in 1842 at Van Buren or less, through the sale of $10 shares, to 


Corners, where one of the anti-slavery societies 
was organized, probably by his church. The 
family had moved to that township in 1790 from 
Massachusetts, where Jared’s grandfather had 
served in the Revolution. Jared’s father had served 
in the War of 1812 from Onondaga County in 


| its 16th Militia regiment and received a land 


warrant for his service.! Onondaga County, New 
York, was one of the two “most radical counties 
in the state on the slavery issue.” It sent delegates 
instructed to form a new Republican Party at the 
Saratoga Convention in Saratoga Springs in 1854. 
In Syracuse in September 1856, the New York 
State Republican Party adopted a platform that 
denied the right of slavery, repudiated the Dred 
Scott decision, affirmed the power of Congress 
to prohibit slavery in the territories, and asserted 
the prohibition of slavery within New York’s 
borders.’ Jared Barnes cast his first vote for John 
C. Fremont, presidential candidate of the newly- 
formed Republican Party ticket making its first 
bid to capture the presidency. Fremont and the 
Republican Party had made“Bloody Kansas” and 
anti-slavery the major campaign issue; keeping 
slaves out of Kansas was an imperative.’ 

Meanwhile, in March 1856, the Syracuse 
Daily Standard, (formerly known as the 
Onondaga Standard) quoted the Missouri 
Democrat’ estimate that 100,000 emigrants 
would arrive in Kansas in 1856 on their way 
farther west.’ Probably fewer than 2,000 were 
destined for Kansas. By the beginning of the 
navigation season on the Missouri River, Samuel 
C. Pomeroy reported that 1,000 emigrants were 
arriving weekly.’ The New England Emigrant 
Aid Company had published a pamphlet titled 
“Information for Kansas Immigrants” that 
received wide circulation. It estimated that fifty 
emigrant companies would leave New England 
for Kansas that spring. In Syracuse, Russell 


| Hebbard, a local abolitionist leader, distributed 


the pamphlet and called for a mass meeting of 
those desiring to form a colony, to be held in 


_ the Syracuse City Hall on April 8, 1856.° At the 
| meeting, fifteen of those present indicated their 


willingness to join, and a committee of five was 


| appointed to draft a constitution.’ On April 16, 
| 1856, the Articles of Association for the formation 


of the Syracuse Kansas Company were presented 
by the five-man committee. It was agreed that the 
Company should be capitalized at $10,000, more 


| slavery was unconstitutional and should be 


| citadel of the nation’s strength, a ruthless invader 


| who nevertheless won the national election. All 


__ election, but he remained a life-long Republican. 


__ the spring of 1856. They departed from Albany 


__ slavery men who also killed several Free-Staters, 


be invested in 160 acres of Kansas land 
and village improvements thereon.* 
Meanwhile, Amos Phelps Granger, 
Syracuse's representative in Congress, 
gave a major anti-slavery speech in 
Congress, taking substantially the same 
position as that of Gerrit Smith: i.e., that 


abolished by Congress.’ Shortly thereafter, 

on May 28,1856, Gerrit Smith, Lewis Tappan, 
William Godell, Harriet Tubman, Frederick 
Douglass, and other widely known Radical 
Abolitionists called for the Second National 
Anti-Slavery Convention to be held in Syracuse. 
Horace Greeley addressed the meeting.” 

The Radical Abolitionists were those who 
held that the Constitution did not sanction 
slavery and were determined to abolish it. To 
them slavery was “a crime, an outrage against 
God and humanity, a burglary upon the very 


of the rights of all men....” 

In mid-September, 1856, 3,000 people 
attended a Fremont-for-President rally at the 
Methodist Camp Meeting Ground in Lysander, 
Onondaga County. Over forty horse-drawn 
wagon loads of people arrived from nearby 
Betts Corners where the Barnes family, who 
were Methodists, lived. A glee club sang“Ho! 
For the Kansas Plains,’and speeches were given 
condemning those who supported slavery in 
Kansas. When the presidential election votes were 
tabulated in November, Onondaga County gave 
Fremont a five-to-two majority over Buchanan, 


Republican candidates for assemblymen from A Jared P. Barnes in 
Onondaga County were elected.!! Not only Rea 
did Jared cast his first vote for Fremont in that 


At least three New York companies, totaling 
about 100 emigrants, went to Kansas by train in 


on April 16, May 14, and June 4. En route, they 
stopped in Syracuse to pick up additional 
emigrants. The trains carried a banner on the 
Kansas car identifying them as the“New York 
State Kansas Party.” On May 31, ten days after 
the burning and sacking of Lawrence by pro- 


cadaverous, tall, red-headed, and radical former 
U.S. Congressman Col. James Lane gave a two- 
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The Great Drought of 1860 left almost half the 
population of Kansas destitute. 


A Reverend Jermaine 
Wesley Loguen. Born 
Jarm Logue in slavery, 
Loguen was the son 

of a Tennessee man 
and a slave named 
Cherry. Atage 21 he 
escaped bondage by 
stealing his master’s 
horse and following the 
Underground Railroad to 


Canada. He later settled 
in Syracuse and his home 
was a major “depot” 

on the Underground 
Railroad. He became 

an elder in the African 
Methodist Episcopal 

Zion Church, anda 
popular anti-slavery 
speaker. The wife of his 
former master, Sarah 
Logue, wrote Loguen a 
letter demanding $1,000 
compensation, and he 
wrote a scathing reply 
that was published in The 


Liberator. His daughter | 


married Lewis Douglass, a 
son of abolitionist leader 
Frederick Douglass. 


> Border Ruffians 


hour fire and brimstone speech in Chicago, that State officers and legislators was held. In 


spread those flames to“every town and hamlet 
from the Mississippi to the Atlantic coast.” 

In 1856 and 1857, money, arms, provisions, 
clothing, and bedding were sent from Syracuse 
by the National Kansas Committee. On July 4, 
1856, a meeting was held in Syracuse to organize 
the Central County Kansas Committee of 
Onondaga County. In August, 1856, Gerrit Smith 
subscribed $10,000 in Syracuse for abolition 
purposes, honoring a pledge he had announced 
in the Syracuse Journal the previous May 31, 

and stating that he was ready to aid a violent 
attack on slavery. By April of 1857, the Herald of 
Freedom, an anti-slavery newspaper published 
in Lawrence, was estimating that 1,000 were 
arriving in Kansas daily.” 

The American Abolition Society held its 
annual meeting in Syracuse on September 29 and 
30, 1857. Rev. Samuel J. May, Rev. J.W. Loguen, 
the “Underground Railroad King,’ and Frederick 
Douglass spoke. Loguen lived in Syracuse and 
established two Underground Railroad terminals 
there, one in his home, the other in his church. 
Other stops existed in nearby villages, including 
Auburn and Skaneateles. He is reputed to have 
helped 1,500 fugitive slaves escape to Canada. 
Gerrit Smith was President of the Society and 
had given it $6,000 over the previous two years 
when all other contributions totaled $2,000. 
Smith also donated land to those runaway slaves 
who wanted to become farmers in the Syracuse 
area. The Society voted to raise $ 10,000 during 
the coming year.'* 

In July, 1857, the first Free State Convention 
was held in Topeka, presided over by Col. Lane. 
For that election, Lane began organizing free- 
state military companies to protect the ballot 
boxes. In early August the election for Free- 


October in Grasshopper Falls, Jefferson County, 
where Barnes had just decided he wanted to 
settle, thirty five delegates voted to elect one 
delegate to Congress and another to a Free- 
State territorial legislature that seated a Free- 
State majority. When the Free State legislature 
met for the first time on January 4, 1858, the 
controversy ended. The next day the legislature 
met in Topeka. Doubtless, Barnes, who had just 
arrived, cast his first of many votes in Kansas 
while this heated controversy was still raging. 
The farm he bought for $300 on August 4, 
1857, in the midst of these election campaigns, 
was in Grasshopper Falls. Like the New York 
county where he was born and raised there was 
an Underground Railroad station for runaway 
slaves in nearby Oskaloosa. 

Within less than a year of his first arrival 
in Kansas, and immediately after statehood, the 


| controversy ended. Jared returned to New York 


and married Sara E Reid on February 10, 1858, 
when she was twenty-two. Her family were staunch 
Scotch Reformed Presbyterians, the branch of that 


| church most strongly committed to abolitionism. 
| Her father was a deacon and trustee of his church 


in Baldwinsville, Onondaga County, where there 
was a station stop on the Underground Railroad. 
In 1850, the synod to which that church belonged 
declared the Fugitive Slave Act null and void and in 
1854 called for the repeal of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act. In 1856 it inveighed against “American 
Slavery as a system which had its origins in 


_ violence, robbery and blood...!” The Reid and 


Barnes families lived on neighboring farms. A 
Ladies Anti-Slavery Society and an Underground 
Railroad station existed in the nearby village of 
Skaneateles where Senator Charles Sumner, a Free- 
Soiler and leading abolitionist, spoke in 1855.A 
Utopian community also existed there, founded 
by John A. Collins, an abolitionist. Within eight 
months after their marriage, Jared and Sara had 
returned to Kansas on October 1, 1858, and built 

a substantial house made of walnut logs on their 
farm. The sale was made through the land office 

in Osawakie, the county seat. The land patent 

was signed by President James Buchanan. Both 
Jared and Sara were the first members of their 
families to cross the Mississippi and “go west.” 
They endured the Great Drought of 1860 that hit 
Kansas farmers hard, lasting sixteen months. Wells 
and springs went dry. Crops failed throughout the 
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state, especially small grains and corn crops. Only 
the prairie grass survived. Deserted cabins were 
everywhere, as thirty thousand starved-out settlers 
had to leave the Kansas Territory, which became 
a state on January 29, 1861, ten weeks before the 
| Civil War began. Forty-eight thousand out of a total 
population of 109,000 in Kansas were destitute, 
many of whom would also have left but did not have 
the means to do so." Jared and Sara toughed it out, 
surviving the adversity, and by 1861, when the Civil 
War started, they were beginning to prosper. A ferry- 
boat began crossing the river at Grasshopper Falls 
and roads were being laid out through the village to 
Leavenworth and Indianola. A key role in protecting 
Kansas from Confederate invasion in 1864 was 
played by the Fourth Regiment of its State Militia. A 
strong Rebel Army led by bombastic Gen. Sterling 
Price—fifty-five-years-old, six feet two inches 
tall, but fat and flabby— including the celebrated 
“Shelby’s Raiders,’threatened Kansas in the fall of 
1864 from the vicinity of Independence, Missouri. 
Price also was the military commander of the “Order 
of American Knights” a shadowy organization 
that attempted to coordinate the guerrilla bands 
ravaging Missouri. These bands engaged in terrorist 
activities exceeding anything else during the 
entire war. Confederate President Jefferson Davis 
regarded Price as “the vainest man he ever met”The 
Confederates were stopped at the Battle of Big Blue 
in Missouri on October 22 and defeated the next 
day at the Battle of Westport, about two-and-a-half 
miles south of that city, and almost on the Missouri- 
Kansas line. This was the biggest Civil War battle 
west of the Mississippi and the last to be fought in 
Missouri. A typical member of the Fourth Regiment 
was Set. J.P. Barnes. 

On October 10, 1864, Barnes, aged thirty, and 
776 other members of the Fourth Kansas State 
Militia, all residents of Jefferson County, were 
| ordered to duty by Kansas Governor Thomas 
Carney. The members of the unit had been put 
on alert three weeks earlier. They were mustered 
| in without uniforms at Oskaloosa, about thirty 
miles from Topeka, immediately after martial 
law in Kansas was proclaimed. The aim was to 
| prevent invasion of the state. The regiment had 
been organized in Oskaloosa on August 31, 1863, 
| ten days after the Lawrence massacre by William 
Clarke Quantrill’s Raiders. It drilled weekly on 
Saturday afternoons for three hours. Their signal 
to meet was the sounding of a blacksmith’s anvil. 
Guard duty involved watching for bushwhackers 


and thieves. Militiamen of the Fourth had been 
called to active duty just once prior to the only 
battle in which they fought, the Battle of Big 
Blue. Prior to that battle their assignment was 
to guard Fort Leavenworth for thirty days while 
the regular volunteers were searching for Rebels. 
On one other occasion they were ordered to 
guard a pontoon bridge over the Kansas River at 
Wyandotte (now Kansas City).!° 

Col. W.D. McCain commanded the regiment, 
and Capt. Golden Silvers commanded Company 
B, to which Sgt. Barnes and thirty three others 
were assigned. The Fourth was the largest 
regiment in the state and apparently included 
a company of about forty blacks. They were 
all asked to contribute to a fund to purchase 
regimental flags and musical instruments. Barnes, 
who was small of stature but stood straight as a 
ramrod, had been sworn in May 28, 1864, at Mt. 
Florence in Jefferson County.'* Capt. Silvers, aged 
forty-five, had served as Justice of the Peace, had 
mined gold in California, was a Republican and 
radical Free-Soiler, and had been a delegate to the 
convention that framed the Kansas Constitution. 
He arrived in Kansas in 1857, the same year as 
J.P. Barnes, and also settled in Jefferson County. 
He was elected four times to the Kansas house 
and once to the Senate. His first enlistment was 
as a private, having entered in the “one hundred 
days service.'” On October 5, with approval of 
the Kansas governor, Major General Samuel 
R. Curtis, commanding officer of the Federal 
Department of Kansas and the Indian Territory, 
issued a call for the entire twenty-four regiments 
of the Kansas militia to assemble at Olathe. 
Curtis was an 1831 graduate of West Point, had 
fought in the War with Mexico and served as an 
lowa Congressman—resigning in August, 1861, 
to accept an appointment as a brigadier general. 
The militiamen were ordered by Curtis to report 
along the eastern border of the state, “with their 
best arms and ammunition for a period of thirty 
days. Each man should be provided with two 


A The Cataract House, 
Grasshopper Valley 
Falls. Erected in 1857, it 
was designed to attract 
permanent settlers to the 


| Falls. It had 30 sleeping 


rooms, two dining rooms, 
and kitchens. 


| A Abolitionist John 


Brown (1800-1859) was 


| involved in the “Bleeding 


Kansas” struggle, and in 
1859 led a band of twenty- 
one blacks and whites 

in araid on the Federal 
armory at Harper's Ferry, 
intended as a prelude 

to along-term guerrilla 


| waragainst slavery 


to be waged from the 
mountains of the South. 
The raid was a failure, and 
Brown was executed for 
treason against the state 
of Virginia. The raid was 

a significant milestone in 
the process of sectional 
disaffection and the road 
to civil war. 
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<4 Thomas Carney (1824-1888) was the second 
governor of the state of Kansas. His hopes of being 
reelected in 1864 were dashed when Samuel Crawford, 
aman with an excellent Civil War record, was 
nominated by the Republican Party. 


blankets or a buffalo robe for comfort, and a 
haversack for carrying provisions. No change 

of clothing is necessary.’ They also were told to 
bring a knife, fork, and tin cup plus a coffee pot 
and frying pan for every five men. Each regiment 
was to furnish its own transportation. Curtis’ 
army also was joined by William E. (Buffalo Bill) 
Cody and Col. James H. Lane, the abolitionist 
orator, a major factor in organizing the Free 

State Party, the first Kansas Senator, and a fighter. 


Price's Missouri Raid 
September-October 1864 
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He had served in the War with Mexico, and was 
known as the“Grim Chieftain.” Lane was the 
political boss of Kansas. Early in the war he had 

| recruited a five-regiment brigade of about 2,500 
men known as the“Kansas Redlegs.’One of these 
regiments was the 1st Kansas (Colored) Infantry. 
It was not formally recognized and mustered in 
until January 1863, although it was organized 

_ by the fall of 1862. It was the second regiment of 
black troops to serve in the Civil War. With this 
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force Curtis destroyed Prices’s ammunition dump 
in Osceola, Missouri, and burned the town. On 
October 8, Governor Thomas Carney issued his 
call: “Kansas Rally!.. the work to be done now is to 
protect the State against marauder and murderer. 
Until that is accomplished, we must lead a soldier’s 
life and do a soldier’s duty.’ On the 10th, Curtis 
placed the entire state under martial law. 

On October 11, Barnes and the others in his 
regiment were issued muzzle-loading Enfield rifles 
and marched to Olathe, the public square of which 
was being fortified with rifle pits and artillery (two 
eighteen-pound guns). They had no uniforms. 

To identify themselves, they wore a piece of red 
flannel sewn onto their caps. One hundred men 
were assigned to build the fortifications. Upon 
arrival, the Fourth Kansas was assigned to Col. 
Charles W. Blair’s Third Brigade of Maj. Gen. 
James G. Blunt's First Division of the Army of the 
Border, under General Curtis at Fort Leavenworth. 
There were four brigades of militia in the First 
Division, totaling 6,816 men. Blunt took personal 
command, having arrived the previous day. He 
was an abolitionist who had learned to fight as 

an ally of John Brown. Blunt had led a multiracial 
force of white, black, and Indian regiments down 
the Arkansas River to Indian Territory and 
defeated a Confederate Army on July 17, 1863. As 
commander of the First Division of the Army of 
the Border, he reported to General Curtis who was 
placed in overall command. 

The Fourth Regiment was divided into two 
battalions, one cavalry and one infantry. The 
cavalry was under Col. McCain, the infantry 
under Lt. Col. Norman F. Hewett of Grasshopper 
Falls. Barnes, an excellent horseman, was in 
McCain's battalion. On October 12, the regiment 
marched for the Missouri-Kansas border to block 


| Sterling Price’s attempt to advance into Kansas 
from Missouri by crossing the river at Westport. 


Invalids, old men, and boys were organized into a 
Home Guard to defend Olathe. Price commanded 
the Army of the Trans-Mississippi. He was 
convinced that if his raid through Missouri and 
Kansas proved successful immediately before the 
November presidential election, he could help 
defeat Lincoln, and the North would sue for peace. 
He engendered blind loyalty and devotion from 
his men, but was cordially disliked by Confederate 
President Jefferson Davis and virtually every 
Confederate general. Davis reportedly flew into 

a rage at the mere mention of Price's name, for 


he was inclined to take independent action 
that bordered on insubordination. Price’s army 
consisted of over 12,000 veteran cavalrymen, 
guerrillas, deserters, conscripts, misfits, and 
ragamuffins, in three divisions, accompanied 
by twenty pieces of artillery. Four thousand 

of these men were unarmed. One of his 
division commanders was Brig. Gen. Joseph O. 
Shelby, whose division was known as“Shelby’s 


| Raiders.’He was the most successful cavalryman 


in the Far West and had four horses shot out 
from under him. They were seasoned, grizzled 


| horsemen, each armed with a regulation carbine 


| as well as a Colt revolver. Shelby was brilliant and 


tough and had been an active participant in the 
“Bloody Kansas” struggle. He seldom constrained 
his men from raiding friend as well as foe. His 
Raiders were mostly lean, violent, fast-riding, hit- 
and-run Missouri River Valley men, including 
remnants of Quantrill’s guerrillas, fully committed 
to continuing the border struggle with Kansas. 
Quantrill, a former school teacher, had raided, 
looted, and burned Lawrence, Kansas, for the 
second time on August 21, 1863, killing 180 men 
and boys. This raid was one of the most atrocious 
events of the entire Civil War. These guerrilla 
tactics by outlaw gangs would haunt Missouri for 
years after the war. On October 13, the Fourth 
Kansas was moved to Shawneetown, along with 
seven other militia regiments. On October 17, the 
Fourth was sent to Independence, Missouri, but 
forced to retreat on the Kansas City Road to the 
Little Blue River, nine miles east of Independence, 
as Price’s army advanced, with Shelby’s Raiders 

in the lead."* The Ist Division’s General Blunt was 
an M.D. and was regarded as the most stubborn, 
aggressive, rough-and-ready, combat soldier in 
the Missouri-Arkansas theatre, having defeated 


| Confederates under Price and others in a number 


of engagements in 1862-1863. Tough and swarthy, 
during battles his position was almost always in 
or near the front line. Colonel Blair was respected 
widely because of his reputation as a man who 
liked to fight. General Curtis, however, was not 
sure he could count on the inexperienced Kansas 


| Militia that constituted eighty percent of his 


command, including Sergeant Barnes and the rest 
of the 4th Regiment. He was convinced he needed 
well-trained, disciplined troops to face guerrilla 


| forces. As far as the 4th was concerned, he was to 


learn otherwise. 
This Confederate offensive was Price’s last 


A Major General 
Samuel Ryan Curtis 
(1805-1866) graduated 
from West Point in 1831. 
Elected to congress as a 
Republican from lowa, 
he resigned to take 
command of the 2nd 
lowa Volunteer Infantry. 
As a commander he was 
uniformly successful, and 
in 1862 he was promoted 
to major general 
following his capture of 
Helena, Arkansas. After 
the war he returned to 
lowa, where he died in 
1866. 


A William Clarke 
Quantrill (1837-1865) 
was born in Canal 
Dover, Ohio. Apparently 
as a youth he loathed 
his family’s Free Soil 
views. After working 

as a school-teacher, 
teamster, and gambler, 
he settled in Lawrence, 
Kansas, in 1859, where 
he again taught school. 
He was perhaps the 
most notorious of the 
Civil War guerrilla 
leaders. 
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organizations. 


“Despite ivistructions to.the contrary; Price established 
clandestine relations with a ntimber of guerrilla 


A William (“Wild Bill”) 
Hickock servedasaUnion | 
spy in the Confederate 
ranks, 


A Colonel Charles 
White Blair (1829-1899) 
saw service with three 


regiments during the 

Civil War: the 2nd Kansas 
infantry, 2nd Kansas 
Cavalry, and 14th Kansas 
Cavalry. In February 1865 
he was brevetted brigadier 
general. He was the son- 
in-law of Kansas territorial 
governor Samuel Medary 
(governor December 
1858-December 1860). 


campaign of the Civil War. It also was the 
last of four Confederate cavalry campaigns 
conducted in Missouri, and one of the 
longest cavalry raids of the Civil War, 
covering 1,434 miles. He had been 
ordered to launch it on orders from 
indecisive Maj. Gen. E. Kirby Smith 
dated August 4, 1864. Smith instructed 
Price to scrupulously avoid wanton 
acts of destruction, an order that Price 
totally disregarded, and recruit loyal 
southerners to the cause. It was anticipated that 
tens of thousands of Union troops would be 
forced to remain in Missouri and Kansas, troops 
that would thus not be available to reinforce the 
Union armies in Virginia and Georgia under 
Ulysses S. Grant and Sherman. 

Price's initial goal, set by Smith, was to raid 
the heavily guarded Union warehouses in St. 
Louis, bulging with war goods. From St. Louis, 
his plan was to occupy Jefferson City, Missouri’s 
capital, gathering arms, supplies, animals, and 
recruits with the help of a secret Confederate 
society whose military commander was Price 
himself and that was known as the Order of 
American Knights (OAK) of the state of Missouri. 

Despite his instructions to the contrary from 
General Smith, Price established clandestine 
relations with a number of guerilla organizations 
that were terrorizing Missouri. Both white and 
black civilians and soldiers, armed and unarmed, 
were victims. Nowhere else in the country did 
either the Union or the Confederate armies 
consistently practice such wanton brutality and 
destruction. There were no first line Union troops 
left to oppose General Price’s outlaw gangs. They 
had been ordered to Tennessee to confront Gen. 
Nathan Bedford Forrest’s horse soldiers, who were 
raiding Sherman's supply lines as he advanced on 
Atlanta. 

Price also was intent on foraging and burning 
his way through the rich Missouri River counties 
while en route to Kansas City. He hoped to seize 
that town and then raid Kansas and the adjacent 
Indian Territory for its “mules, horses, cattle, and 
military supplies.” His next plan was to capture 
Fort Leavenworth, a rich storehouse, and gain 
control of the food, munitions, manpower, money, 
and river traffic of the West. Price, who was a poor 
strategist and had never commanded cavalry 
units, led his troops riding in a four-mule carriage 
driven by a young black boy, “in the atmosphere 
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| successful, Price’s ambition to cover himself with 
| glory and win promotion would be achieved. 


| Confederate Army, under Gen. Kirby Smith, 


of a prolonged picnic,” and ignorant of what he 


_ faced. In camp he would lay his 290-Ib corpus 


on a carpet and imbibe toddies. One historian 


| described him as“ a general who had a voice like 


a lion and a spring like a guinea pig.” He utterly 


| failed to utilize the tactical advantage of mobility 


that cavalry had over infantry. He also was slow, 
lethargic, a poor disciplinarian, and neglectful of 
logistics. Fifty-five-years-old, six feet two inches 
tall, with snow-white hair, sideburns and beard, 
and a ruddy complexion, he was denounced by | 
other secessionist leaders as a drunkard, incapable, | 
and blundering. He had a monumental ego and an 
unquenched thirst for glory. 

Price’s personal political goal was more 
complex. Confederate morale had sunk 
significantly since the 1863 Vicksburg, Gettysburg, 
and Missionary Ridge defeats. Further, Grant's 
march on Richmond that began in May, 1864, 
Sherman's march on Atlanta, and Gen. George H. 
Thomas's pursuit of Gen. John B. Hood’s army in 
Tennessee were severely depleting Confederate 
manpower and materiel. Confederate leaders 
hoped that Gen. Jubal Early’s successful cavalry 
raid in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia during 
the summer, followed by Price’s raid into Missouri 
in the fall of 1864, would weaken Union and 
strengthen Confederate morale. Price’s raid 
also would divert Union troops from the east. 

If Missouri were captured by election day, it 
could help defeat Lincoln and win Missouri for 
the Confederacy, triggering secessionist activity 
throughout the State. New recruits and military 
supplies captured by Price could also replace 
those needed in the east by Gen. Robert E. Lee. If 


This ambition undoubtedly blinded him to the 
improbability of a successful raid. 
The Trans-Mississippi Department of the 


began planning for the invasion of Missouri in 
the summer of 1864. The plan, completed by mid- 
July, included utilizing guerrilla activity and the 
infiltration of Union organized militia units. Price | 
was chosen over the objections of Gen. Smith to 
head the invasion. Price notified Quantrill and 

at least three other guerrilla leaders who had left 
Quantrill’s band and organized rival factions. 

Many were annoyed at his frequent absences while 
attempting to secure a high Confederate post. 

Price was to undertake diversionary measures that 


“In later years Reynolds wrote a bitter letter attacking 
Price for imeompetence.” 


would distract Union troops who would otherwise 
defend St. Louis. The guerrilla raids began the 
week of August 5, the day after Price’s orders 

were written. During that first and a number of 
subsequent raids, many arms and the best horses 
obtainable were taken from Union citizens in Cass 
County, close to Kansas City. The bushwhackers 
also made a number of successful efforts to 
disorganize Union opposition and disrupt, if 
not destroy, railroads and telegraph lines so as 
to facilitate Price’s advance into Missouri. They 
also terrified Union sympathizers. One of the 
guerrillas was “Bloody” Bill Anderson, whose 
followers decorated the bridles of their horses with 
human scalps when they joined Price. Price left 
Camden, Arkansas, on August 28, 1864, leading 
his expeditionary force consisting of three cavalry 
divisions on his way through Arkansas. Thomas 

C. Reynolds, Missouri's Confederate Governor- 
in-exile and an ardent secessionist, accompanied 
the expedition as an aide to General Shelby. Price 
hoped to install him in the governor’s seat after 
seizing Jefferson City, despite the fact that the two 
had become enemies. Shelby’s division rounded 
up 3,000 deserters from behind Union lines. 

Price first attacked Fort Davidson at Pilot Knob, 
twenty miles west of Fredericktown, Missouri, on 
September 27. In a six-hour fight he suffered 1,500 
casualties, many of whom were Price's regulars. 
Union casualties totaled 200. 

From there he followed the Iron Mountain 
railroad and wrecked it to within thirty miles of 
St. Louis. Discovering that the city was garrisoned | 
with more troops than he commanded, Price 
made a feint at, but skirted the city, turned west, 


| and followed the south bank of the Missouri 


River, destroying government depots and 

the supplies they contained, wrecking Pacific 
Railroad bridges and culverts, burning trains, 

and robbing passengers until October 6, when he 
reached striking distance of Jefferson City. That 
night Price, who had just turned fifty-five, slept | 
in a German farmhouse on a down mattress, 


| a welcome relief from the rug he laid on the 


ground when in the field. His room and board 

bill was $27 in Confederate currency. He had cut 

a swath twenty-five miles wide across the state. En 
route the invaders had replaced, mostly by theft 

but sometimes by barter or trade, their worn- | 
out horses with well-fed, fresh ones. Foraging 
parties also looted and plundered the citizenry, 
adding some 200 wagons to the train. Price was 


not disciplining his troops. Again he learned that 
his target was heavily defended and that 8,000 
infantry and 7,000 cavalry had been dispatched 
from St. Louis to attack him from his rear. Scouts 
also reached him from the Kansas border, 140 
miles farther west, reporting that 20,000 regulars 
and Kansas militia were being organized under 
fifty-nine-year-old Gen. Samuel R. Curtis. Curtis 
had tenaciously opposed Price at the Battle of Pea 
Ridge, March 7-9, 1862, after forcing him out of 
the Missouri Ozarks into Arkansas. This decisive 
victory won Curtis a promotion to major general. 
Price therefore abandoned his intended attack on 
Jefferson City about October 8, hoping to reach 
Kansas before Curtis had time to ready its defenses. 
Price also cut the telegraph lines at Jefferson City, 
preventing Curtis from learning of his whereabouts | 
until he reached Lexington on October 20, two 

weeks later. Reynolds had high hopes that he 

would be restored to the governorship. In later 

years, he wrote a bitter letter attacking Price for 
mismanagement and incompetence during the 
campaign. On the approach to the city, Wild Bill 
Hickock served as a Union spy in Confederate 

ranks and reported Price’s activities. Skirting 
Jefferson City, Price recruited 2,000 men, mostly 
unarmed, and collected arms and forage, at 
Boonville, the only community in which he was 
successful in recruiting. By this time his army was 
little more than a mob bent on looting. Only 6,000 

of his men, now totaling 15,000, were veterans. 

The rest were either raw recruits with no arms or 
horses or “a rabble of deadheads, stragglers, and | 
stolen negroes.” In Booneville, on October 11 Price | 
also met with “Bloody Bill” Anderson and other 
guerrillas, whom he described as “distinguished 
partisan leaders.’ He dispatched Anderson and 
Quantrill to destroy a railroad. They and other 
guerilla leaders conducted 
a reign of terror in north 
Missouri, as well as er 
paralyzing rail and wagon 
traffic there. 

On October 19, 
Price's force reached 
Waverly, the almost 
completely destroyed 
home town of Gen. 
Shelby and Col. B. 

Frank Gordon of his 
brigade, on the south 
bank of the Missouri River. Before 


A Major General 
James G. Blunt 
(1826-1881) was 

a physician and 
abolitionist who 
became Kansas’ most 
senior Union officer. 
After moving to 
Kansas in 1856, Blunt 
swiftly rose in the 
abolitionist ranks and 
was a key member 

of the Wyandotte 
constitutional 
convention that 
framed the 1859 
state constitution. 
Appointed lieutenant 
colonel of the 2nd 
Kansas Infantry at the 
war’s outbreak, he 
proved a successful 
commander, attaining 
the rank of major 
general in March 
1863. In October of 
that year he and his 
escort were ambushed 
by Quantrill’s raiders 
at Baxter Springs, 
and over eighty of 
the one-hundred- 
man escort were 
killed, including the 
son of Major General 
Samuel Curtis. Blunt 
was removed from 
command, but 
redeemed himself 
during Price's 1864 
raid. In 1879 he was 
committed to an 
asylum, and died two 
years later. 


V St. Louis in 1876, 
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A Joseph O. Shelby 
(1830-1897) is one of the 

most fascinating Civil War 
characters. Born to one 

of Kentucky's wealthiest 
families, he moved to 
Missouri in 1852. During 

the struggle for “Bleeding 
Kansas” he sided with the 
pro-slavery forces, in part 
because of his background | 
asawealthyslave-owner | 
and in part because 
he perceived his native 

and adopted states as 

being bullied by a distant 
Washington. At the start of 
the war he formed a cavalry | 
company and was elected 

its captain. He proved a 
daring and ruthless cavalry 
commander, and advanced 
steadily in both rank and 
responsibility—to brigadier | 
general in command ofa 
division. At war's end he 
refused to surrender, and 
instead marched with three 
hundred followers to Mexico, | 
where he offered his services | 
to Emperor Maximilian. 

The offer was refused, but 
land was granted to the 
ex-Confederates to forma 
colony. When the Juaristas 
overthrew the Mexican 
government the land 

grant was revoked, and 

in 1867 Shelby returned 

to the U.S. He astonished 

his contemporaries by 
renouncing slavery, And 

in due course became U.S. 
marshal for west Missouri. 

He ended his life as “a model 
of nineteenth-century 
progressivism.” 


A “Bloody Bill” Anderson 


The animosity between “Redlegs” and “bushwhackers” 


was mutual and bitter. 


had been a rope manufacturer in Waverly. His 
factory and his home had been demolished. 
Union skirmishers were waiting in the rain to 
delay him, thereby giving Curtis more time to 
mobilize and position his troops, also giving the 
infantry and cavalry from St. Louis a chance to 
catch up. That day, Price declared amnesty for 
all his deserters who had been bushwhacking 
and announced that he would promote Col. 
Quantrill to brigadier general. By then even 
some of the veterans were deserting. Nearly all 
of Shelby’s division dropped out for a few days 
to visit their families and friends, whom they 
might never see again. Most of these men were 
from counties between Jefferson City and the 
Kansas state line. As they marched through 
this countryside, they had friends and relations 
watching from nearly every house.” A one- 
hundred-mile, week-long running fight began 
on October 20th, going through Lexington, 
becoming house-to-house, fence-to-fence, 
ditch-to-ditch fighting in Independence, and 
moving to the Little Blue and then on to the 
Big Blue River. Badly outnumbered, General 
Blunt’s division of 4,000 men conducted the 
federal delaying action, punishing the enemy 
severely while awaiting the arrival of cavalry 
reinforcements from St. Louis. Blunt was 
forced to retreat because Gov. Carney refused 
permission for Kansas militia to be sent as far 
east into Missouri as Lexington. In fact, some 
regiments deserted, and others announced they 
would not enter Missouri at all.?! Therefore, 
Curtis, with his engineering skills, completed 

a well-constructed abatis of trees across the 
river and defensive breastworks and rifle pits on 
the wooded west ridge, from Byram’s Ford to 
where the Big Blue entered the Missouri River, a 
distance of fifteen miles. He had a week’s notice 
of Price’s impending arrival, ample time to 
prepare defenses. Curtis, a master of detail, had 
spent three years as chief engineer for the City 
of St. Louis, and saw to it that his plans were 
executed to the letter. And he was thoroughly 
familiar with the guerilla tactics of the enemy. 
On October 21, his line of breastworks and 
rifle-pits was manned at all the crossings by 
4,000 regulars and 4,000 Kansas militia, the 
closest defensive line to the Missouri-Kansas 
border. These 4,000 Kansans, including the 4th 
Kansas Militia, were the only Kansas militiamen 
to fight on Missouri soil. Another 12,000 


| soldiers serving in or near the border counties 


| Independence and Raytown with Kansas City 


| Big Blue. One of the roads was a branch of the 


Kansas militia remained at the state line about 
six miles westward, ordered not to cross it and 

to take orders only from Gov. Carney. Many did 
not want to be away from home on election day, 
when they intended to vote for Lincoln. Carney 
also hoped that these militia who stayed home 
might vote for his slate, increasing the possibility 
that he could win Jim Lane’s Senate seat. Price 
was advancing into a trap. He was moving to 
positions where the Missouri River would be to 
his north, the Kansas to his west, and the Big Blue 
to his east. Behind him were Maj. Gen. Alfred 
Pleasonton’s 7,000 cavalrymen. Maj. Gen. A. J. 
Smith was approaching on his left flank and the 
nearly impassable Missouri River was on his right. 
He would soon be trapped. Price had to cross the 
Big Blue and move southward to fight the biggest 
battle of the Civil War west of the Mississippi 
River against two armies on separate fronts. A 
total of about 17,000 Union and Confederate 
horsemen were to be engaged in the battle. Only 
the 1863 cavalry battle at Brandy Station, Virginia, 
involved more cavalrymen. Revolvers, carbines, 
and their reputation as guerilla fighters were the 
Confederate horsemen’s weapons. All Union 


were despised as “ Jayhawkers” and“ Redlegs” | 
Likewise, the Rebels were uniformly labeled 
as“bushwhackers” and“guerillas.’ The animosity 
was mutual and bitter. A thirst for revenge on 

both sides was rife. It was a far more powerful | 
motivation than the national issues that had 
brought on the war.Byram’s Ford was the main 
point of attack, the post of greatest danger, and 
the key to the entire Federal position. It is about 
where Kansas City’s Sixty-First and Manchester 
Streets are today. The site has been acquired by the 
Civil War Preservation Trust. Roads connecting 


and Westport converged at Byram’s Ford on the 


Santa Fe Trail. The 4th Kansas, including Barnes, 
had been dispatched to assist Blunt's volunteers in 
their delaying action against Price, joining Blunt's 


| forces east of Independence on October 20. 


That day Shelby’s men were in Lexington, 
many of them visiting friends and relatives. 
Sergeant Barnes and the others stayed in the 
saddle all that night and were ordered to Byram’s 
Ford on the morning of October 21. Because 
their guide lost his way, however, they did not 


| arrive until after dark. They bivouacked on the 
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> Thomas Caute Reynolds (1821-1887), a native of South 
Carolina, was Confederate “governor-in-exile” of Missouri. At 
the end of the war he fled to Mexico with Jo Shelby, returning 
in 1869 to the U.S. Fearing “the loss of his mental capacity,” he 


A Lieutenant Daniel R. 
Anthony (1824-1904), 
brother of suffragist 
Susan B. Anthony. in 
1861Anthony became 
lieutenant colonel of the 
Seventh Kansas Cavalry. 
He resigned in September 
1862 over a dispute with 
his commanding officer, 
General Robert B. Mitchell. 
During Mitchell’s absence, 
Anthony was in command 
of the brigade, and issued 
an order that no slave- 
owner was to be admitted 
to Union lines in pursuit 
of an escaped slave. 

When Mitchell returned, 
he asked Anthony 

to rescind the order. 
Anthony replied that 

he could not, as he was 
no longer in command. 
Mitchell then placed him 
back in command just 
long enough to rescind 
the order. Anthony still 
refused to do so, and 

was placed in arrest. The 
matter went all the way 
up to the U.S. senate, 

and General Halleck 
reinstated Anthony—who 
nevertheless resigned 
shortly thereafter. 


® Charles R. (“Doc”) 
Jennison (1834-1884) 
was the first colonel of the 
Seventh Kansas Cavalry 
(“Jennison’s Jayhawkers”). 
A notorious plunderer, he 
was arrested in December 
1864 after returning from 
the pursuit of Price. Found 
guilty in June 1865, he was 
dishonorably discharged 
from the army. 


threw himself down an elevator shaft in St. Louis in 1869. 


west side of the river bottom near the ford, 
hoping for a good night's sleep. Instead, at about 
5 p.m. Colonel Blair directed Colonel McCain's 
mounted battalion, including Barnes, not only 

to hold the ford, but to scout the eastern bank 
and roads along it. They were given three days’ 
rations in new haversacks and warned they might 
need it all before more could be issued.” They 
were to open communication at Hickman Mills 
Crossing about six miles to the south. McCain's 
mounted battalion was placed under Col James 
H. Ford of the Second Colorado Cavalry. Ford’s 
command consisted of 1,200 “hardy mountaineer 
boys "originally organized to pursue Quantrill’s 
bushwhackers. At about 6:00 p.m. Barnes and the 
other cavalrymen crossed the Big Blue almost 

in the face of the enemy and over rough country 
to scout the east bank. At 1:00 a.m. McCain 
halted his command in the river bottom to await 
daylight and determine his exact location. While 
waiting, Sergeant Barnes and the others slept in 
furrows in a cornfield, using saddles for pillows, 
with guns at their sides. They hitched their horses 
to a rail fence. 

On Sunday, October 22, as the cold, clear, raw 
day broke, the bugle sounded. In a few minutes 
they were in line. The 4th re-crossed the river and 
moved into their assigned position at the ford, 
about six miles from where they had slept. It was 
the first regiment to arrive at the ford. McCain 
then sent a dispatch with a twenty-four-man 
escort to Hickman Mills to open communications 
with the Kansas militia stationed there under Brig. 
Gen. M.S. Grant. The escort party was attacked 
on its return, three miles from Hickman 
Mills on the east side of the river, only 
one man escaping on horseback. Ensign 
Aaron Cook and Pvt. Jacob Metzger, 
the only two in the party from 
Barnes’ Company B, were among 
the prisoners. Cook was killed after 
he was captured, Metzger wounded. 
Four others later escaped. ** 

Blair stationed Sergeant Barnes 
and both battalions of the 4th 
Kansas militia, 777-strong, under 
Colonel McCain, above Byram’s 
Ford on the Big Blue, a steep- 
banked stream flowing from south 
to north into the Missouri. It had 
been assigned to Blair’s brigade the 
day before by Maj. Gen. George W. 


Deitzler, Commander of the Second Division of 
the Kansas State Militia and an anti-slavery leader 


| in Kansas, to help block the enemy’s move toward 


Westport. The rest of Blair’s brigade occupied 

a six-mile front along the brush-covered river 
bank, the 4th Kansas at Deitzler’s extreme right 
flank. About 9:00 a.m. the 4th was re-assigned by 


| General Blunt to Col. Charles R.“Doc” Jennison’s 


| at Leavenworth. 


| the anti-slavery Jayhawkers. Having led a regiment 


| unpopularity in western Missouri rivaled that of 


1st Cavalry Brigade of “Kansas Jayhawkers” when 
it arrived to take possession of the ford. Second- 
in-command was Lt. Col. Daniel R. Anthony, the 
abolitionist brother of Susan B. Anthony. 

Earlier Capt. John Brown, Jr. had served as a 


| company commander under Jennison. Jennison, 


a doctor from Linn County, Kansas, hero of the 
Kansas Free-Soilers, had been a leader of the Free- 
Staters prior to the war. Until it was destroyed by 
Quantrill, Lawrence was the main headquarters of 


of Mounted Kansas Jayhawkers, Jennison’s 


John Brown's a decade earlier. In 1861, however, 
of ‘Kansas Jayhawkers’ when it arrived to take 
possession of the ford. At one time Lt. Col. Daniel 
R. Anthony, the abolitionist brother of Susan 

B. Anthony, had been second-in-command of 
Jennison’s 7th Kansas Cavalry. Buffalo Bill Cody 
had joined the regiment while on a drunken spree 


Jennison’s orders were to keep his pickets 
well out in the direction of Independence and 
to make a determined resistance to any enemy 
attempt to cross the ford until reinforcements 
arrived. The 4th assisted “Doc” Jennison’s brigade 
in obstructing the road and ford with a belt of 
fallen timbers about 500-yards-wide, using two 
government wagon loads of new axes to do so. 
One axe was issued to every three men. 
Trees were also felled into the water by 
Barnes and the others, making it virtually 
impossible for horses and wagons to cross. 
The horses of the 4th Kansas were sent to | 
the edge of the timber, one man detailedto | 
every four horses. After a slow start, at about 
10 a.m, the enemy’s dismounted cavalry 
brigade, under Col. Sidney D. Jackman of 
Shelby’s division of superb horsemen and a 
veteran bushwhacker, advanced from 
Independence and made the firstof | 
repeated attempts to splash across the 
ford. Jackman had been appointed to 
command extra-legally by General 
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> George W. Deitzler (1826-1884), farmer and realtor, became mayor of Lawrence in 1860. 
The following year he raised the First Kansas Infantry and became its colonel. He commanded 
a brigade during the Vicksburg Campaign, after which he resigned due to ill-health. Returning 
to Kansas, he received a commission as a major general in the Kansas militia, and commanded 


several thousand men at the Battle of Westport. 


| Kirby Smith, head of the Trans-Mississippi 
Department. By this time, Shelby’s black-plumed 
men had earned the reputation of having “big 
heads.” They acted as if one of Shelby’s privates 
was the equivalent of an officer in any other 
command, This caused obvious concern, but it 
was nevertheless acknowledged that they did not 
need an heroic speech to stimulate them to fight. 
The initial Confederate advance toward the 4th 
Kansas was led by Gordon's regiment of Jackman’s 
Brigade, Shelby’s Division. Thompson's Brigade 
followed. The obstructions were so effective that 
the ford was impassable for artillery. The crossing 
| was also defended by a strong skirmish line, plus 

| one two-gun section of a twenty-four-pound 
brass howitzer battery, which was unlimbered and 
placed in the road. It was under the command 

of Lt. H. L. Barker of Jennison’s brigade, whose 
troops the 4th was ordered to support. They 

did so by building breastworks from a rail fence 
located in the timber adjacent to the battery. 

The brush along the river bank, the timber, and 
the breastworks afforded ample protection.* 

| Sergeant Bames and the 4th’s opening volley was 

| fired while the enemy were still in the brush and 
not yet visible. Nonetheless the volley was so well- | 
directed that a number of rebels tumbled from 
their horses. One private in the 4th was killed by 

a Rebel sharpshooter. The battery, firing at close 
range, also poured a merciless fire into Gordon’s 
Confederate regiment. 

General Curtis, whose headquarters was 
within a mile of the ford, had taken personal 
charge of the battle and of defending the ford. 

He suspected that Shelby would also try to cross 
farther upstream at the Hickman Mills Crossing. 
Upon learning that the Rebels were approaching 

the river, Curtis immediately ordered General 
Deitzler, 2nd Division commander, to send 
reinforcements to Colonel Jennison’s dismounted | 
cavalry brigade of three green regiments and 

to take command of defensive preparations.” 
Scouts also were sent across the river and toward 
Hickman Mills to determine whether the attack 

on Byram’s Ford was a feint to conceal an attack 
elsewhere. Jennison then positioned his howitzers 
on the wooded ridge so as to command the east 
bank of the river. When his outposts were attacked, | 
he ordered the reinforcements into the fight at 

11. A.m. to support his skirmish line. The first 
howitzer shells fell very close to the 4th Kansas 

| campsite, mistakenly identified as the advance 


: 3 
| V Major General 


Alfred S. Pleasonton 
(1824-1897) was a self- 


position of the enemy. 
About noon, exhausted, the 4th Kansas 
was finally driven from its position by a strong 


Confederate force. This consisted of Jackman’s promoting and not 

Brigade, reinforced by another of Shelby’s particularly competent 

brigades headed by Brig.Gen.M. Jeff Thompson, | covaiecngmiandes 
whose performance 


an ex-mayor of St. Louis and guerrilla chieftain 
known as the “Missouri Swamp Fox.’Flamboyant 
and hard-drinking, he was tall, lanky, and wiry, 
with blue eyes and thick yellow hair combed 
behind his ears. He had conducted numerous 
raids in eastern Missouri. He also had a fondness 
for poetry, publishing what he wrote. The 
4th was forced from the river bottom to the 
entrenchments on the ridge occupied by the 
Union reinforcements. Shelby’s men then bore 
to the left and began flanking the entrenchments 
with overwhelming numbers. They used cattle 
crossings that had been left unguarded both 
above and below the ford. Hinkle’s cattle crossing, 
about four miles above Byram’s Ford was the first 
to be utilized by the enemy under Lt. Col. Alonzo 
Slayback of the Iron Brigade. The Rebels crossed 
here and attacked Jennison’s exposed left 
flank. About 3.00 p.m. Jennison and his 
militia reinforcements from Gen. Grant's 
command at Hickman Mills three 
miles upstream had to fall back to 
form a new battle line. Barnes and the 
rest of the 4th Kansas completed their 
slow withdrawal in a series of orderly 
short stands and slow retreats in order 
to delay the enemy advance and gain 
time for more reinforcements to arrive. 
Nevertheless, the cannoneers they were 
supporting were overrun by Gordon's and 
Jackman’s men, and one howitzer 
was captured, along with its 
caisson, ammunition, and 
several wagons. But the men 
of the 4th never panicked. 
Several were wounded 
as the Rebels pursued 
them across the prairie 
in swarms. Confederate 
artillery fire was heavy, 
but largely poorly 
directed, doing 
most damage to 
detachments in 
the rear.*” 

The enemy we 


in the Eastern theatre 
was mediocre at best. 
Transferred west in 
1864, he was placed in 
command of the Districts 
of Central Missouri and 
St. Louis. His performance 
at the Battles of Westport 
| and Mine Creek was the 
highlight of his military 
career. He resigned 
from the army in 1868. 
His postwar career was 
undistinguished. He 
served as Commissioner 
of internal Revenue 
| during the administration 
| of President Grant, but 
was dismissed after 
lobbying congress for the 
repeal of the income tax. 


A John S. Marmaduke 
(1833-1887) graduated 
from West point in 1857 
and was commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the 
U.S. Army. In April 1861 he 
resigned his commission, 
and his uncle, Missouri's 
pro-secession governor 
Claiborne F. Jackson, 
appointed him a colonel 
in the Missouri State 
Guard. Subsequently 

he transferred to the 
Confederate service. in 
September 1863 he shot 
and killed his immediate 
superior, Major General 
Lucius H. Walker, ina 
duel. 


A Colonel James 
McGhee's Arkansas 
cavalry (left) meets 

a counter-charge by 
Captain Curt Johnson's 
15th Kansas Cavalry at 
the Battle of Westport. 
The two commanders 
targeted one another, 
Johnson receiving an arm 
wound, McGhee a bullet 
in the heart. 

Painting by N.C. Wyeth 


Colonel Jackman’ last regiment was ordered to attack 
“anything and everything. ..wearing a blue coat.” 


repeatedly repulsed until between 3.00 and 4.00 
p.m., by which time sizeable numbers of them had 
crossed the river both north and south of Byram’s 
Ford, flanking the Union line at both ends. Shelby’s 
dismounted cavalry, under his personal direction, 
then forced a crossing of Byram’s Ford, using a 
detachment of pioneers to remove obstructions 
from theriver. Colonel Jackman’s lead regiment 
was now ordered “to attack anything and 
everything. ..wearing a blue coat.” The divisions 
of Marmaduke and Fagan remained on the east 

| bank of the Big Blue, firing across the river over 

| the heads of Shelby’s men. Tall and aristocratic, 

| Marmaduke had been educated at Yale, Harvard, 
and West Point. After the war he became a St. Louis 
businessman and was Missouri governor at the 
time of his death. His father and uncle had also 
been Missouri governors.” 

The First and Second Kansas Brigades—the 
right flank of the Union line—fell back about five 
miles to the State Line Road, behind rock fences 
that traversed a large prairie. They were being 
driven northward toward Westport by Shelby’s 
men. There the Topeka regiment of militia joined 


Jennison’s men in forming their last battle line, just 
| south of Brush Creek. They were supported by the 
| Topeka battery of Captain Ross Barns. Together, by 
| sunset, they had deployed in a skirmish line. They 
held their fire until the Confederates were within 
| fifty yards of the stone fence. At least three times 
they drove the Rebels in confusion back across the 
| prairie several miles into the woods adjacent to 
| the river. The Union counter-attack was preceded 
by artillery fire. Shelby was outmatched and hurt 
as never before. At about 7.00 p.m. the Kansans, 

| including the 4th and other Kansas militias that 

| 


back to Kansas City.” 


—— : zai 
| had crossed the state line to fight, went into | 


camp between Westport and Kansas City. Enemy | 
campfires on Indian Creek on the open prairie | 
near Westport were plainly visible to the Union 
pickets at night. The battle had lasted over eight 
hours. This was long enough to delay Price’s 
army until Union reinforcements could join the 
heavily outnumbered Kansas militia. Kansas 
governor Carney, who had witnessed the battle, 
was assigned an escort by Jennison that took him 


When 7,000 Union cavalry reinforcements, 
including some of the best veteran troops in 
the western armies, under Maj. Gen. Alfred S. 
Pleasonton, a forty-year-old West Pointer, arrived 
that night from St. Louis, Curtis’ abandoned 
entrenchments in the timber at the river’s edge 


| were occupied by Price’s Confederates. These 


| and the 4th Kansas were re-assigned, was ordered 
| back to Westport and then to entrenchments 
| south of Kansas City. Here the militiamen’s horses, 


| having lost about 100 men killed, wounded, and 


| fires, and smoke that were seen in the mild, bright 
night indicated to the horse soldiers the presence 


| brigades in preparation for an attack at dawn, 


were the men that Pleasonton’s cavalry had 
pursued for three weeks. The long line of tents, 
of a large enemy army. After positioning his four 


Pleasonton retired for the night at Independence. 
Meanwhile, Blair’s brigade, to which Barnes 


wagons, and other equipment had been sent the 
night before. The brigade arrived about 10 p.m., 


taken prisoner, including twenty-five in the 4th 
Kansas. Barnes came through unscathed. After 


| ammunition was distributed he and the others ate 


| to Wyandotte two days later. Coffins were obtained | 


| supper, slept on their arms, and breakfasted in their 


new position. The wounded were picked up from 


| the battlefield and treated in Westport at the Harris 
| House, converted to a hospital. Before and during 


part of the battle it had been used as headquarters 
by Generals Curtis and Blunt. The dead were taken 


in Kansas City. The Rebel dead were buried in the 
field. Fifteen horses in Lieutenant Gill’s howitzer 
battery had been killed. He had fired the last shots in 


| the Kansans retreat.*° 


After dark, Price’s immense heavily-laden 
train of 600 wagons filled with plunder taken from 
friend and foe—followed by 5,000 cattle and 3,000 
sick and wounded men—crossed the Big Blue to 


| the south at Hickman Mills. Price had established | 


his headquarters in the Boston-Adams house, a 
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<4 Kentucky-born Colonel Sidney D. Jackman (1826?- 
1886) commanded the Confederate rearguard after 
the Battle of Westport. 


mile and a half from Byram’s Ford, Price jubilantly 


| to Arkansas. Pleasonton’s cavalry and the militia 


notified Leavenworth that he would take a 6 p.m. 
Sunday dinner there. Shortly thereafter he learned 
that the trap he was in was about to be sprung by the 
combined Union forces at Westport under Curtis 
and Pleasonton’s newly arrived cavalry. Shelby’s men 
faced a long line of shining bayonets and sabres held 
by Pleasonton’s veterans as every officer attempted 
to save his command. Price immediately ordered his 
wagon train to move south toward Fort Scott on the 
State Line Road. His major goal now was to escape 
with his plunder. Price, too heavy and rotund to ride 
a horse any distance, rode in retreat in a carriage 

the next morning, October 23, carrying the Stars 
and Bars out of Missouri and Kansas for the last 
time. They were forced south across an open prairie 
in confusion into the timber by the Kansas Militia 
under Colonel Blair, reinforced by Pleasonton’s 
cavalry, in full view of every man in both armies. 

On October 24, while Price’s army, a fleeing mob 

of 9,000—a thousand of whom, including General 
Marmaduke, were captured the next day—was in 
full retreat, General Curtis rescinded martial law in 
northern Kansas, ordering its militia mustered out as 
Price fled the state through the Indian Territory back 


from southern Kansas pursued Price as he burned 
and plundered every house and barn in his path. 
They left behind a battlefield littered with dead and 
wounded horses and men, many with visible sabre 
cuts on faces, necks, and arms.*! The Confederate 
presence in Missouri and Kansas had ended. 
Price’s raid was a political as well as military 
fiasco. No new recruits or military supplies 
from Missouri were sent east to oppose Grant’s 
and Sherman's armies. He had started his raid 
in Arkansas with 12,000 men and recruited 


_ thousands more along the way. He returned to 


Arkansas with only 6,000. The wreckage he left 
behind included most of the guerilla bands and 
their leaders who had terrorized Missouri. Bloody 
Bill Anderson was killed. Quantrill fled Missouri 
and was killed in Kentucky by a Union patrol. 

None of his objectives was accomplished. Missouri 
secessionists had already suffered too much.No | 
longer would they rally around Price or his rag-tag 
army. Barnes and the 4th Kansas were mustered 

out October 25. That morning two old men and 


_ four women from Jefferson County arrived in 


camp with a wagon load of dried beef and fruit 
and canned goods for the wounded. By October 
29, all of the Kansas Militia had been disbanded. 


Sergeant Barnes was in service for sixteen days. 
His pay for that period was $10.66 plus allowances 
of $1.86 for clothing and $1.40 per day for use of his 
horse and equipment, for a total of $34.92. From 
this was deducted $3.60 for “stoppage,” i.e. the 
replacement cost of government equipment issued 
to him that he did not return. This was his cavalry 
saddle which stayed in his family for years. Hence, 
he took home $31.32, slightly less than two dollars 
a day for himself and his horse. But he was not paid 


until sometime after June 15, 1865, when the payroll | 


was submitted to the Auditing Board. Colonel 
McCain, commander of the 4th Kansas, was named 
to the Roll of Honor at the end of the campaign.” 
Having completed his tour of duty, Barnes 
returned to farming and stock raising on his 
ranch where he had built his log house of native 
walnut that still stands. Barnes served as a Jefferson 
County Commissioner for three years during the 
Civil War beginning in 1861 and for six more in 
the 1870s and 1880s. Because of his interest in 
education, he also donated property on which two 
schools were built. The 1870 census reported him 


AM. Jeff Thompson 
(1826-1876) was born in 
Harper's Ferry, Virginia, 
and settled in Missouri in 
1847. He served as mayor 
of St. Louis from 1857- 

1860, and presided over the 
ceremony inaugurating the 
Pony Express in April 1860. 

A colonel in the Missouri 
state militia at the outbreak 
of the war, he was quickly 
promoted to brigadier 
general. Commanding 


| the swampy southeast of 


the state, he soon became 
known as “the Swamp 

Fox of the Confederacy,” 

his exploits drawing 
comparison with those | 
of Francis Marion during 


| the Revolution. He was an 


as the largest resident owner of improved land with | 


the greatest value in Rock Creek Township. He 
valued it at $21,000. In 1874-1875 he served a term 
in the Kansas State legislature. In 1880 he moved to 
the village of Valley Falls where he became a banker 
until 1892. That year he moved to Topeka to invest 
in real estate. Sara, his wife, died in 1888. She was 
survived by five of their seven children. Two of 
their sons became presidents of village banks, one 
daughter was a school teacher, and another was 

the first woman physician to practice medicine in 
Kansas. She was the author of ten articles published 


_ in the Kansas Medical Journal. Jared died May 31, 


1916 and is buried with his wife and daughters in 
the Rose Hill cemetery in Valley Falls.* 
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D. Reid Ross served in WWII in the Pacific 
as a navy gunnery officer. After a thirty-five-year 
career as an urban planner, he earned his second 
MA, this time in American History, at the Univ. 
of Wisconsin. In retirement, he has written and 
published extensively on the Civil War, including 
his recent book Lincoln’s Veteran Volunteers 
Win the War (Suny Press, 2008). Based on over 
700 letters by Lincoln’s most battle-hardened 
soldiers—veteran volunteers—the book reveals 
how committed they were to ending slavery as 
well as saving the Union. 


| September 1862 and major 


| Was promoted. He was 


| President Grant in 1875. 


excellent guerrilla leader, 
and later commander of 
regular troops. He died of 
tuberculosis in 1876. 


A James F. Fagan (1828- 
1893) was born in Kentucky, 
but his family relocated to 
Arkansas when he was two- 
years-old. Prior to the war 
he was a planter and public 
official. At the beginning of 
the war he raised a company 
for the Confederate army, 
and shortly thereafter 

was elected colonel of the 
regiment. He was promoted 
brigadier general in 


general in April 1864, taking 
command of Sterling Price’s 
Division when the latter 


appointed a U.S. marshal by 
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The Harris House in Westport was used as 
headquarters by Generals Curtis and Blunt, and after 
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KEITH: [4 like to begin by having 
you summarize the argument you put 
forward in your book. 

STEPHANIE: The idea of the 
book was to look at the whole trajectory 
of Confederate political history, and 
hope that it would illuminate military 
development along the way. But I was 
principally interested in the dynamic 
interplay between the political and 
military history of the Confederacy, 
recognizing that the military history 
had taken up most of both scholarly and 
public attention. 

I wanted to reorient the focus away 
from why the Confederacy lost and 
toward the compelling question of what 
they were trying to do in the first place 
and what happened when they got their 
chance. Why did the southern states take 
the risk of secession when they knew it 
might bring war? What was their criticism 
of the original republic, and what kind of 
new republic did they want to build? The 
answers to these questions are very clear 
when we stop to ask them. Southerners 
were the only class of slaveholders in 
the western world to try to build an 
independent nation-state designed to put 
slavery on a permanent footing. 

They wanted to build a modern 
proslavery and antidemocratic nation- 
state dedicated to the proposition that 
all men were NOT created equal. My 
book is about that political project and 


CONFEDERATE 
SREC KONING 


what happened to it, as Confederates 
faced the herculean problem of creating 
and governing a pro-slavery state at the 
high tide of emancipation and abolition 
sentiment in the nineteenth century. 

What I argue is that the terrible 
military trial the nation faced in the 
armies of the United States was matched 
by the terrible political reckoning 
it faced with its own people. In the 
C.S.A. military defeat was coupled with 
political failure. 


KEITH: What is the starting point 
of the book? 

STEPHANIE: I begin the book 
by looking at the idea of “the consent of 
the governed” and asking whose consent 
was solicited and secured for secession. 
What was the idea of “the people” that 
the Confederate leadership was working 
with at the start of the war. And of course 
it’s a pretty limited notion by modern 
standards. I think that’s a very important 
thing to confront. Of the 12 million 
people in the southern states in 1860, 
perhaps 2 million were white males 
who had voting rights, and were ever 
consulted on the wisdom of secession 
and the risk of war. And so secessionists 
go into this new Confederate government 
on a very slim basis of democratic 
consent, and they immediately face a 
task that would be incredible under 
any circumstances—to form a new 


government, build support for it, and all 
the while gearing up to wage war. 

The challenge of that and the 
crisis of legitimacy that it provokes 
in the Confederacy is monumental. 
The stakes of this are epic in my 
mind—they have world historical 
significance. So one of the things 
that I am really insistent on in the 
book is that we adopt a very broad, 
hemispheric or international frame 
for understanding Confederate 
history. In terms of causes, dynamics, 
and consequences, developments in 
the C.S.A. have to be seen in a broad 
context of the nineteenth century. 
The stakes are just enormous. I don't 
think it’s too much to say that the 
failure of the Confederate nation- 
building project changed the course 
of history. It would have done so also, 
if it had succeeded. 

But the main argument of the book 
has to do with the challenge of governing 
the Confederacy, and the plot of war and 
transformation that plays out as both the 
states and the central government face the 
necessity of building support for the war in 
the face of the entirely unpredictable scale 
of mobilization, debt, etc, required to wage 
that war. And that in turn means, I think, 
that instead of this narrow idea of the 
people that the government is built on, they 
have to seek the support and consent of a 
much broader population of southerners, 
people with no political rights, who had 
never been consulted about secession, but 
who end up becoming significant players 
in both the state and central governments’ 
ability to execute their policies. 


KEITH: So much of the book is 
about the internal political dynamics of 
the Confederacy. 

STEPHANIE: Yes. A lot of this 
book is about politics and policy in 
the Confederacy and it is that focus 
on policy which illuminates the 
dynamic, not just between social and 
political history but military history 
as well. At the beginning of the war 
the government has no interest in the 
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political opinions of white women or 
winning their support, yet all kinds of 
women come into relations with the 
state in the course of the war, and begin 
to create new political identities. 

One part of this story is about how 
the governments of both the Union 
and the Confederacy have to confront 
women engaged in treasonous activity. 
The idea that you might have to wage 
war against women is a shock, so one 
part of the book is about what I call 
Antigone’s claim— the hopeful belief 
very deeply embedded in Western 
society that women are outside of war 
and outside politics, and the horrible 
recognition when war begins, that 
they're not: that some women are part 
of this war, and capable of treason. 
Governments and armies have to act 
either to secure their allegiance, or, 
failing that, to punish their treason. 

That’s a really shocking recognition. 
In the Confederacy the government 
and military encounter women as 
enemies while trying to wage guerrilla 
war against the Unionists. The torture 
of women for information about their 
men becomes a public outrage. So that’s 
one element of it. The other element of 
the story, which is more significant in 
a demographic sense, has to do with 
soldiers’ wives. They become politically 
significant actors because of the way the 
scale of the war, the draft, and the level 
of mobilization that the Confederacy 
reached—75-85% of the adult military 
age population, a figure unprecedented 
in the nineteenth century—puts 
enormous pressure on agrarian 
households and on the women who are 
left to run them. What I’m arguing is 
that poor and yeomen women are forced 
into a newly intimate relationship with 
government officials—tax collectors, 
conscription officers, etc—through no 
desire of their own. And they end up 
feeling completely abandoned by their 
government, in a sense betrayed by 
their government, because they were 
told at the beginning of the war that if 
they gave up their men, the state would 
protect them. The term “protection” was 
broadly used, but was widely interpreted 
to mean the provision of subsistence, 
and of course when the time came 
to ante up, the state didn't have the 
resources to do that. 


KEITH: And what do you see as 
the consequences of that? 
STEPHANIE: What develops in 


the CSA is a very dangerous political 
dynamic between poor white women 
and the state—poor white women who 
begin to identify themselves as soldiers’ 
wives and to press the government not 
only for redress of their grievances, 
but also for revisions of key policies. 
And I think where you see this most 
concretely is in the size of the welfare 
state that the individual states and the 
central government start to build in the 
context of the war, which massively out- 
scaled anything that the Union states 
undertook. So that’s a really interesting 
political part of the story. 


KEITH: And what about the slaves? 

STEPHANIE: That's the last part 
of the book—how a similar and even 
more counter-intuitive dynamic befalls 
the other disenfranchised part of the 
Southern people—the three-and-a- 
half million slaves in the C.S.A. And 
here the story is absolutely riveting. To 
moderns it’s shocking how little thought 
secessionists gave to the question of 
what slaves would do if there was a war. 
White southerners’ habit of instrumental 
thinking about slaves was so ingrained, 
they just talked about them as if they 
part of the natural resources of the 
country to be used in the interest of 
the state. At the beginning of the war 
all kinds of politicians boast about the 
slaves as an element of strength in war. 
But by 1863 military men, especially in 
the western theater, are acknowledging 
that slaves are an enormous element of 
weakness in the military capacity of the 
Confederate state. 

So one of the things I trace out, 
first on the part of planters and local 
politicians, is the increasing recognition 
that slaves are a force to be reckoned 
with, not just in Union politics but in 
Confederate politics too. They have their 
own political agenda, their own idea of 
what this war ought to be about, and the 
means in some ways to move toward that 
in conjunction with what they perceive 
to be powerful allies in the Union 
government. At first the struggle is really 
with the planters, and here I’m trying to 
reorient the discussion about slavery and 
emancipation in the American Civil War 
away from the usual focus on the Union, 
which has dominated the new narrative 
of the Civil War, and back to the struggle 
in Confederate territory, where most 
slaves lived out the war. 

In the book I look at what happens 
as slaves begin to be significant 
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parties to the political struggles on the 
ground and why it is that Confederate 
commanders end up doing unthinkable 
things in a pro-slavery state—like trying 
to subject runaway slaves to treason 
charges under the Acts of War. These 
are moments, I think, in which the 
political incoherence of the Confederate 
project is really demonstrated. One 
case in Pensacola, goes the whole way 
up to the secretary of war, who calls 
for a ruling from the attorney-general. 
He doesn’t get one because there is 
no way to resolve the issue legally. Are 
slaves capable of treason? If so, they 
are members of the body politic, and 
have a standing in relation to the state. 
And of course the slaves’ owner says 
this is absurd: they are just runaway 
slaves and ought to be returned to 
him as the law requires. He would 
punish them. He sees the relationship 
as a purely private one , and a question 
only of personal loyalty to him. But the 
military commanders now see the slaves 
in a wholly different light, as having a 
relationship with the state that they need 
to regulate. The recognition of slaves as 
traitors is an astonishing development, 
and is linked ultimately with a later 
development when some elements in 
the Confederacy, including Jefferson 
Davis and Robert E. Lee, decide that 
they’re going to attempt to recruit slave 
men into the Confederate army. For 
some military men—not all but a key 
few—recognize that if slaves are capable 
of treason, of providing intelligence and 
military service to the enemy, then they 
have no choice but to try to secure their 
allegiance to the Confederate cause. 

At the beginning of the war, 
nobody in the CSA is thinking about 
the allegiance of slaves. But one of the 
dramatic things I trace out, is how in 
practice military men come to recognize 
the salience of slaves’ allegiance, and 
some, like Patrick Cleburne and Davis 
and Lee, end up making the argument 
that the CSA cannot continue to wage 
war without the military service of 
slave men—and that to get that service 
they had to win slave men over to the 
Confederate cause. It is quite amazing 
but that is how Confederates end up ina 
confused debate about the enlistment of 
slave men in their army. 

What you see in the CSA, then, 
is this unbelievably dramatic arc of 
reversal that’s brought about by the 
slaves’ own insistence on doing exactly 
what they were never expected to do, 


which is to act as political subjects 
with a stake in the war and to turn 
the war to their own anti-slavery and 
anti-Confederate ends. This forces 
constant revision in the Confederacy’s 
labor policy. So what I’m also trying to 
do here is link the ultimate and very 
dramatic Confederate debate about 
arming the slaves to the long wartime 
history of using slave labor to support 
the Confederate cause. I view the 
attempt to enlist slave men as the last 
iteration of that objective. 


KEITH: You mentioned earlier 
the need to see the Civil War in an 
international context. 

STEPHANIE: Yes. The other thing 
I'm trying to say here is that if we are 
not so parochial, we will see that there 
is nothing that unusual about what 
happens in the Confederacy. Since the 
late 18th century, slave regimes at war 
had faced the same dilemma. They 
don’t have enough men—too many 
adult men are enslaved and unavailable 
for military service. Governments 
want access to those adult slave men for 
military service, but because slaves stand 
in a private relationship to their owner, 
the government has no access to them. 
That compromises the sovereignty of 
the state. In peacetime it doesn’t matter 
but in war it does. So as a matter of 
state policy and interest, governments 
often move against the slave owners and 
against the paramount rights of slave 
holders to their property in the context of 
the war. The Confederate version of this 
needs to be seen, I argue, in the context 
of Saint Domingue (now Haiti)—the 
example Confederates always used of a 
war gone wrong. But the same dynamic 
had played out many times in other places 
including in the American Revolution, the 
Latin American wars of independence, 
and later in Cuba during the 10 years war, 
in Brazil, and in the Paraguayan War. There 
is an intimate relationship, historically 
speaking, between war, enlistment, and 
emancipation. Slaves are able to fight for 
and win their independence in the context 
of war, because states end up with interests 
somewhat aligned with theirs. 

One of the most interesting things 
about the Confederacy is the dangerous 
dynamic that develops between 
the Confederate government and 
slaveholders. The government wants to 
use slaves to wage war but slaveholders 
think the government's job is to protect 
their slave property in the war. And so 


policies like impressment, designed 
to make slaves available for military 
labor, actually never work as military 
commanders want them to, because they 
can never get slave-owners to give up the 
number of men needed. Slaveholders, it 
turns out, often have divided loyalties 
and very attenuated relationships with 
their own government. That’s a really 
striking aspect of war in a proslavery 
state. The overall argument of the book 
is that the Confederate national project 
was subject to trial not only by the 
Union army, but also by its own people 
in the war. That’s why the book is called 
Confederate Reckoning. What I'm saying 
is that the Confederacy did not only 
suffer military defeat—it was also a 
political failure. 


KEITH: If the Confederates had 
been uniformly militarily successful in 
the first twelve months, would these 
developments still have taken place? 

STEPHANIE: With the specific 
size and composition of population 
in the Confederacy and the agrarian 
nature of the society it is difficult to 
imagine any scenario in which the 
need to mobilize for war would not 
have imposed strain. Even when 
Magruder was asking for slaves to work 
on fortifications at the beginning of 
the war, he could not get them. Unless 
there had been a negotiated settlement 
very early on, the strain would have 
appeared. To wage the war required an 
incredibly centrist effort that involved 
taking the resources of the private sector 
to feed the military sector. I don’t think 
it would have been possible to mobilize 
for war even for a year, without strains 
appearing. When they started to build 
an army in 1861, the whole assumption 
was that the men would be home soon, 
they would be able to plant crops, to 
reap crops. This was an agrarian society, 
and you can’t leave women and children 
alone on the farms and expect not to 
have a food crisis, and this quickly 
arrived, There’s talk of a food crisis 
in the spring of ’62, and by spring ’63 
there’s a very severe crisis that some 
people acknowledge to have reached a 
level of starvation in some areas. 

The struggle with slaves, of course, 
precedes that with the poor, but it 
enters a new phase with secession, and 
another new phase with the outbreak of 
military hostilities. And from the very 
first a conflict emerged between slave- 
holders and the government, as the 


latter immediately reached out to try to 
use that form of property to protect the 
state. And this conflict got worse as the 
war proceeded. 


KEITH: What specifically did the 
slaves begin to do that undermined the 
system and changed relationships? 

STEPHANIE: Well, if you look at 
plantation records, which is something 
I don’t think historians have done 
enough of for the Civil War, you can 
see, on the Manigault and Grimball 
plantations, for example—these are 
places just back of Hilton Head and 
Beaufort in South Carolina, so they are 
not occupied early on but they are in an 
area subject to a large Confederate military 
build-up—the planters discover caches of 
gunpowder and guns on their plantations. 
Some slaves, when questioned—and 
sometimes tortured—admit to all kinds 
of networks and plans to make contact 
with other slaves and with federal troops. 
Manigault, for example, says that as early 
as December 1860 his slaves believe that 
Lincoln is going to free them, and that they 
are engaged in “acts of sedition.” He orders 
searches of the slaves’ quarters and turns 
up evidence of all kinds of dangerous 
activity, and from that point on until his 
plantation is occupied by Union troops 
later in the war, he is engaged in an 
internal war with his slaves. No sooner 
has he identified the ringleaders—both 
men and women—and removed them 
farther inland or to the Charleston 
workhouse, than others emerge. 

The slaves make contact with the 
Union troops, and sometimes guide 
them on raids upriver, give information 
regarding the locations of Confederate 
troops, etc. Some raids are timed so as 
to coincide with the escape of slaves, in 
one instance on Grimball’s plantation, of 
seventy or eighty in a single night. Local 
politicians and governors usually side 
with the planters, wanting the military to 
be used to prevent slave escapes, whereas 
the military are primarily concerned 
with opposing Union forces. And this 
unrest among the slaves is evident 
throughout the Confederacy, not merely 
in those areas close to Union occupation. 


KEITH: Going back to the rural 
white women. Is it true to say that this 
is the first time they have engaged in 
political activity in their lives? And did 
this changed behavior continue after the 
war? 

STEPHANIE: Yes, this was pretty 
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much their first involvement in politics. 
But we don’t know if it continued after 
the war. My feeling, however, is that this 
was one of those important historical 
developments that represents what is 
politically possible at the moment, but 
that in its immediate form is temporary. 
The issues of food and subsistence 
required the folks who remained on the 
farms to deal with the local authorities, 
military and civilian, whose policies 
shaped their ability to survive. For 
example, in the mailbags of governors, 
the secretary of war, and other officials, 
there is a very clear trajectory. Before the 
war there is almost no correspondence 
from women to speak of, apart from the 
occasional plea for clemency. There’s 
little in 1861, but in 1862 it’s beginning 
to increase, and by 1863 there's a flood of 
angry correspondence from women in 
all parts of the Confederacy protesting 
government policy. And the content 
of the letters changes—initially they 
typically ask only for the release of a 
husband or son from military duty, but 
gradually they take on a collectivist form, 
the women speaking as “soldiers’ wives,” 
and for the interests of “their class” or “the 
poor.’ This correspondence disappears 
after the war, male householders 
having resumed their traditional roles 
of representing their families and 
communities in political deliberation. 

But if the same kind of political 
mobilization of poor white women 
is not seen after the war, that doesn’t 
mean everything goes back to the way 
it was. Given the profound disruption 
of southern life that came with 
emancipation I think that was impossible. 
My guess is that women’s political 
behavior was permanently changed 
by the experience of big government 
in the war—perhaps in terms of what 
they expected of the state in respect to 
welfare or veterans’ pensions. We really 
don't know anything about this , because 
historians have tended to look at the 
behavior only of elite white women in the 
postwar South, not the poor. 


KEITH: In a recent issue of North 
& South I suggested that large numbers 
of those who supported the creation 
of the Confederacy were “conditional 
secessionists,’ in the sense that they would 
support the new government only so long 
as it delivered the goods. Would you apply 
that term to the poor and yeomen white 
women we've been discussing? 

STEPHANIE: First of all, how 


do we know yeoman and poor white 
women supported secession? Nobody 
really asked them. Nobody asked 
the women, North or South, for their 
opinions. And it is extremely unlikely 
that southern white women were 
all secessionists in 1860.Actually, 
I think your term—“conditional 
secessionists” —applies better to the 
planters, people who really thought 
secession was necessary to protect 
slavery and the social system and form 
of government they had created. But 
when slavery, including their own 
property came to be put at risk by war, 
their willingness to sacrifice waned. 


KEITH: I[f you can put it ina 
nutshell, what is your book trying to say? 

STEPHANIE: I guess that the 
Civil War is a far more complex and 
dynamic story than we've often made it 
into and that the dynamics within the 
Confederacy are a far more important 
part of that story than we have 
recognized. Whether the Confederacy 
won or lost, it was going to change the 
course of history. We have a very bad 
habit of thinking of the Confederacy 
as something very southern, and in 
consequence have pushed it into a very 
small box. But I see it as a product of 
the major struggles of the nineteenth 
century and as decisive in the resolution 
of those struggles over labor, democracy, 
and the powers of nation-states. 


KEITH: You refer quite strenuously 
to the Confederacy in your book as an 
attempt to create a pro-slavery, limited 
democracy. But even the most democratic 
systems of the time were limited, notably 
by the exclusion of women from the 
franchise. 

STEPHANIE: I actually put it 
more forcefully than that: pro-slavery 
and anti-democratic. Because I think 
the people who pulled the strings were 
determined to exit a political system 
that was headed in an increasingly 
democratic direction. They didn't like it 
at all. They wanted out of that argument 
over the nature of the American polity. 
This is one of the reasons why the 
Declaration of Independence is so 
constantly discussed in the late 1850s: 
Who did Jefferson mean when he said 
“all men are created equal,” who are “the 
people”? As Jefferson Davis said in his 
resignation speech in the U.S. Senate, 
the Declaration was never intended 
to include slaves. But Lincoln thought 
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otherwise. To him, that “sacred text” 
of American democracy included 
all human beings—including those 
of African descent. So there was a 
huge fight brewing over the nature of 
American democracy and secessionists 
staked out the conservative—indeed 
reactionary —position in that fight. 

But the fight wasn't just about slavery 
or the political inclusion of African 
Americans. In the 1850s in the North, 
in addition to a massive antislavery 
movement there was agitation about 
women’s rights. Even the political 
exclusion of women—which most 
Americans (northern and southern) 
thought of as natural—was now in 
question. Southerners found all of this 
threatening and they, quite correctly, in 
fact, saw abolition and women's rights as 
connected. In their view the polity was 
heading in the wrong direction. If there 
was one thing pro-slavery southerners 
believed in the late ante-bellum period, 
it was that a republic can only survive on 
the basis of slavery. They didn’t want a 
democracy (a mobocracy, as they often 
called it); they wanted a republic with its 
limited franchise. They believed that’s what 
the founders had intended the government 
to be, and that’s what they wanted to return 
to. Slavery is ideal as the basis of a republic, 
they argued, because by excluding the large 
bulk of the working class (i.e., the slaves) 
it limits the electorate to those qualified to 
vote: white men. 

So I'm saying two things. When we 
are talking about the political history of 
the nineteenth century we should not 
accept its terms and assume that it was 
natural that only white men could vote 
and then talk about which countries are 
more or less democratic based on their 
property or residential requirements 
or whatever. I’m trying to force a 
recognition of the nature of what we call 
a democracy when we're talking about 
the nineteenth century. And second, by 
doing that, we see more clearly that the 
question —who are “the people” —is, in 
fact, the key question in the American 
fight that led to Civil War. It is one of the 
main things the war is over. 
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KEITH: Stephanie, thank you for 
your time. Confederate Reckoning is 
certainly a fascinating take on the war, 
one that enriches our understanding of an 
incredibly complex event. I look forward to 
finishing reading it, and commend it to all 
readers of North & South. 


By Major Gregory A. Thiele 
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> Allan Pinkerton was a 
successful private detective, but 
with no experience of military 
intelligence. 


A George Brinton 
McClellan and his wife 
Ellen. Born in 1826, 
McClellan was a gifted 
engineer, an excellent 
organizer, and an above 
average strategist, but he 
was not cut out for field 
command. It was part of 
his nature always to take 
counsel of his fears. He 
died in 1885. 


> Union troops of 
Brigadier William H. 
French's division come 
under Confederate 
artillery fire during the 
advance on the sunken 
road. 


Three days after the battle of 
Antietam, Major General George 
B. McClellan gloated over his 
victory in a letter to his wife, 
“T feel some little pride in 
having with a beaten 
and demoralized army 
defeated Lee so 
utterly, & saved the 
North so completely”! McClellan's detractors 
would likely have nothing but scorn for such a 
claim by “Little Mac.” After all, they might argue, 
McClellan may have won a narrow victory, but 
he had missed a golden opportunity to destroy 
General Robert E. Lee’s Confederate Army of 
Northern Virginia. Such an argument minimizes 
the obstacles that McClellan faced at Antietam. 

It is easy to criticize George McClellan for his 
failures as a general. They were abundant and 
even spectacular. In terms of his performance at 
Antietam, however, McClellan does not deserve 
the full measure of our scorn. While McClellan's 
victory was not nearly as complete as he claimed, 
there was a great deal of truth to his assessment 
and he may deserve more credit for his conduct 
of the battle than he generally receives. 

George McClellan has been severely 
criticized by many historians for his performance 
at Antietam. James Murfin claimed that at 
Antietam, “McClellan tossed away every 
... [advantage] Lee gave him.” Benjamin 
Franklin Cooling claimed that McClellan was 
overcautious and “took counsel of his fear ....” 
> In his excellent study of the battle of Antietam, 
Landscape Turned Red, Stephen Sears gives 
Major General George B. McClellan very low 
marks as a battlefield commander. Sears blasted 
McClellan as “laboring under ... a weight of self- 
deception” regarding Confederate strength at 
the conclusion of the fighting on 17 September 
1862. ‘ Sears believed that McClellan was “so 
fearful of losing that he would not risk winning.” 
After General Robert E. Lee's Confederate Army 
of Northern Virginia had retreated, McClellan 
assessed his own performance in a letter to his 
wife. He believed that he had managed the battle 
superbly. He wrote, “Those in whose judgment 
I rely tell me that I fought the battle splendidly 
& that it was a masterpiece of art?’® Sears 
acid comment on this statement was that, “He 
[McClellan] did not specify who volunteered 
that remarkable analysis.’ The criticisms 
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eled at McClellan by Sears are the 
most serious. Sears knew his 
subject well; after all, he wrote 
several books dealing with 
the Army of the Potomac 
under McClellan and 
even edited a volume 
of “Little Mac’s” 
correspondence. 

Looking back across the century and 
a half that has passed since Antietam, it is 
tempting to simply conclude that McClellan 
was just a bad general, and such has been the 
conventional wisdom through the years. After 
all, he outnumbered Lee by approximately 2 to 
1 at Antietam; with such odds in his favor, he 
should have easily destroyed the Confederate 
army. It is even easier to pillory McClellan; he 
combined arrogance with a messianic view 
of his role as savior of the Union. McClellan's 
subsequent removal as commander of the Army 
of the Potomac cements his position as the 
failure that historians love to hate. It is rare for | 
historians to view any decisions that McClellan 
made dispassionately. He is given credit for his 
ability as an organizer, but his tactical decisions 
are almost universally despised. 

There can be little doubt that McClellan 
deserves much of the criticism he has received. 
He was certainly far from creating the 
“masterpiece of art,’ that he described to his 
wife, but his performance at Antietam was not 
nearly as bad as some might suggest. He was 
undoubtedly a very cautious general. Sears 
believed that during the Antietam campaign, 
McClellan “was presented with not justone but | 
six highly favorable opportunities to crush the 
rebellion’s principal army, and had bungled 
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each of them.* Among these, Sears believed 
that McClellan had an excellent opportunity to 
defeat Lee on both 16 and 17 September 1862.° 
Sears is correct that on both days McClellan’s 
forces outnumbered the Confederates 

by a substantial margin, but “favorable 
Opportunities” must be recognized at the time 
and not just in hindsight. 

McClellan believed that the Confederates 
outnumbered the Union army at Antietam. 
On 11 September 1862, McClellan estimated 
that the Army of Northern Virginia numbered 
120,000 soldiers; he stuck with this figure 
throughout the Antietam campaign. !° In 
his initial report, written a month after the 
battle, McClellan claimed that during the 
Antietam Campaign, he was “inferior in 
numbers” to the Confederates he faced. !! 

In addition, McClellan claimed that on 17 
September 1862, the day of battle, “nearly 
200,000 men were ... engaged in combat.” 
Giving McClellan credit for knowing his own 
strength (around 85,000), he believed that 
Robert E. Lee had more than 100,000 troops 
with which to confront the Federals. '? By most 
modern estimates, Lee had fewer than 40,000 
soldiers on the field at Antietam. '* McClellan 
drastically overestimated Lee’s strength. 

It is important to note that the U. S. 

Army did not have a professional intelligence 
gathering arm at the start of the Civil War. 
McClellan had been forced to create an 
intelligence service upon his ascension to 
command of the Army of the Potomac. 
McClellan hired Allan Pinkerton, a successful 
private detective, to gather intelligence for 
him.'* Pinkerton’s agents may have been 
active and intelligent, but they were untrained 
civilians that simply collected information. 
There was little critical analysis of the 
information that they collected. Asa result, 
the information that they passed on to army 
headquarters, particularly the strength of the 
Confederate army, was often misleading or 
wrong. Without a professional intelligence 
officer on his staff to aid him in evaluating 

the information he was receiving, McClellan 
took on this role himself (as did many Civil 
War commanders). '’ In doing so, “Little Mac” 
simply proved that he was ill-suited to such an 
undertaking, and blame for the overestimation 
of Confederate troop strength belongs 


completely to McClellan. '* In this respect, he is 
no worse than many other unsuccessful Civil War 
generals, Considering that McClellan had started 
with nothing, it was a minor miracle that any 
information of intelligence value flowed to Union 
army headquarters. ” 

Even if McClellan had known the true 
Confederate numerical strength (which he 
clearly did not), it still does not follow that a 
complete victory would have ensued. In war, 
quantitative measures are only one element 
when it comes to evaluating the strength of 
an adversary, and perhaps not even the most 
important element.”° It must be remembered 
that the army McClellan commanded was 
newly reorganized to incorporate the fragments 
of Major General John Pope’s shattered Army 
of Virginia as well as other garrison troops. In 
addition, a large infusion of untested green 
troops had been added. The newly-created 
formations and the reorganization of old 
units created chaos in the army’s command 
structure. In terms of intelligence capabilities, 
organization, command relationships, and 
experience, armies are not static entities; they 
constantly evolve and it would take time to 
work through the challenges the army faced. At 
Antietam, the Army of the Potomac had been 
together in its current state for no more than 2 
weeks. It was not a weapon of tempered steel; 
it was potentially very fragile and it is possible 
that McClellan believed this to be the case with 
the Army of the Potomac. 

While McClellan’s failure to crush Lee is 
often attributed to his inherent caution, Lee had 
also positioned his troops in a manner that left 
McClellan few good options for an attack. Lee’s 
troops were on high ground on the west side of 
Antietam Creek while the Federal army occupied 
the east bank. Union soldiers would have to 
negotiate Antietam Creek before they could 
even come to grips with southern troops. Such 
a crossing could be contested by Lee’s forces. 
McClellan would have to locate crossing sites 
that were not watched by strong Confederate 
forces or he would be forced to drive off the 
southerners on the west bank before a crossing 
could be conducted in force. Lee’s position had 
other natural strengths as well. 

Both of Lee’s flanks rested on terrain features 
that made an attack in that quarter problematic. 


Lee’s left rested on the Potomac River and his 


A Joseph Hooker 
(1814-1879) was an 

able combat leader and 
excellent organizer. Openly 
ambitious, he was a 
controversial igure who 
did not always engender 
loyalty in the bosoms of his 
subordinates. 


A Confederate dead line 
the Sunken Road, later to 
be known to history as the 
Bloody Lane, The position 
was manned by men of 
Daniel H. Hill's Division. 
Colonel (later lieutenant 
general) John B. Gordon 
of the 6th Alabama was 
among its defenders; by the 
end of the Union assault 
he had been wounded six 
times. 
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A General Sykes’ 
assault on the Middle 
Bridge was ponderous 
(he was known in the 
regular army as “Tardy 
George”) but successful, 
and might have been a 
critical breakthrough if 
supported. 


A Major General Fitz 
John Porter, relieved of 
his command by General 
Pope just two weeks 
before, but restored by 
McClellan, is said to have 
told McClellan, who was 
contemplating throwing 
the V Corps into the fray, 
“Remember, General, 

f command the last 
reserve of the last army 
of the Republic.” This was 
enough to dissuade the 
ever-cautious McClellan 
from action. 


Perhaps McClellan's best option was to launch a 
coordinated attack along his whole line—but he did not. 


right was protected by Antietam 
Creek. This left McClellan with few 
opportunities to maneuver against 
the Confederate flanks. In 
addition, Lee’s center was 
drawn along a commanding 
ridgeline. Lee’s disposition 
of his forces had essentially 
limited McClellan's options. 
McClellan could attack the 
Confederate left, right or 
center, but regardless of 
where he attacked, he would 
be forced to conduct a frontal assault. 

An added advantage for the Confederates 
was that they possessed interior lines to those 
occupied by the Federals. McClellan knew that 
Robert E. Lee “could rapidly reinforce any point 
threatened by our attack.” ?! McClellan must also 
have been aware of the difficulty that he would 
have in taking advantage of any opportunities 
that might present themselves or in offering 
succor to his flanks should the necessity arise. 
Reinforcements moving from the Union left to 
the right flank would have to cross Antietam 
Creek and move around the perimeter of a circle 
for a distance of at least 5 miles. To accomplish 
the same task, Confederate troops would have to 
cover half this distance. 

Asa result, McClellan's final, and perhaps 
best, option was to conduct a coordinated attack 
along his entire line, in an attempt to overwhelm 
Lee’s troops. In his initial report, McClellan 
acknowledged not simply the strength of Lee's 
position, but also the difficulties he faced in 
attacking it. McClellan wrote that, “The ground 
between their [Confederate] immediate front 
and the Antietam is undulating. Hills intervene, 
whose crests ... are commanded by the crests of 
others in their rear”? His assessment was that, 
“desperate fighting alone could drive them [the 
Confederates] from the field, and all felt that a 
great and terrible battle was at hand.’ 

McClellan spent all day on 16 September 
1862 examining the Confederate position and 
preparing for battle. In his report, McClellan 
wrote that he spent part of the morning of 16 
September “in reconnoitering the new position 
taken up by the enemy, examining the ground, 
finding fords, clearing the approaches, and 
hurrying up ammunition and supply trains ....” 
Most of these duties could have been delegated 
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to an aide while McClellan focused on the 
enemy to his front. McClellan was favorably 
impressed with the strength of the Confederate 
position along Antietam Creek. To McClellan, 
with images of more than 100,000 southern 
veterans facing him on ground of their own 
choosing and with the added advantages of 
interior lines and flanks that were anchored 
on impassable terrain, the problem must have 
seemed nearly insoluble. McClellan relied 
entirely on his own limited observations and 
did not fully utilize all of the assets at his 
disposal. 

McClellan failed to employ his cavalry 
to feel out the southern battle line. Had he 
done so, he would have gained more detailed 
information regarding the Confederate 
strength and dispositions and even perhaps 
gained the added advantage of preventing 
the Confederates from gaining knowledge 
of Union intentions. McClellan's battle plan 
and later actions demonstrated little evidence 
of any real understanding of Confederate 
dispositions. McClellan's failure to conduct 
a thorough reconnaissance using all means 
available was a gross error. It is difficult 
to credit McClellan’s claims that he “rode 
along the whole front...” while conducting 
his personal reconnaissance.” If so, the 
experience certainly did little to enlighten him. 
McClellan had apparently convinced himself 
of Confederate strength to the point that any 
evidence to the contrary, had he seen it, would 
have been automatically filtered out. 

McClellan’s plan demonstrated his lack of 
understanding regarding Lee’s position very 


clearly.” In his initial report, dated 15 October | 


1862, McClellan claimed that, “The design was 
to make the main attack upon the enemy’s 
left—at least to create a diversion in favor of 
the main attack, with the hope of something 
more by assailing the enemy’s right—and, as 
soon as one or both of the flank movements 
were fully successful, to attack their center 
with any reserve I might then have on hand.”” 
McClellan also recognized that “the shortness 
of their [Confederate] line ... [allowed Lee to] 
rapidly re-enforce any point threatened by our 
attack.”* If McClellan realized, as his report 
indicated, that the Confederates would be able 
to quickly shift troops in response to Federal 
attacks, then it would have been difficult 
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ce 


or McClellan to have ordered Porter’s entire corps forward ... 


could have been the decisive stroke.” 


to gain a decisive victory by attacking the 
Confederate flanks in the hope of weakening 
their center. Given the Confederate ability to 
rapidly reinforce due to their interior lines, 
McClellan’s best course would have been 
to conduct a coordinated assault along his 
entire line. This would have tied down all of 
the Confederate troops and made it difficult 
for Lee to plug any holes that developed. 
McClellan's initial plan, flawed though it 
might have been, did not unfold as he had 
expected. In the event, the Union army 
conducted a series of sequential attacks. 
McClellan decided to attack Lee's left 
flank and ordered Hooker’s First Corps to 
cross Antietam Creek on the afternoon of 16 
September. McClellan has been criticized 
for this decision because in doing so during 
daylight, Lee became aware of the movement 
and McClellan lost the element of surprise. Lee 
quickly repositioned troops to meet this threat. 
Any criticism of McClellan’s decision implies 
that there were better options among which he 
could have selected. What were these options? 
McClellan could have had Hooker's First Corps 
and Mansfield’s Twelfth Corps move into 
position under cover of darkness on the night 
of 16 - 17 September. Simply making the same 


movement at night would have been a significant | 


challenge. It required a march of at least 2 miles 
just from the Upper Bridge, to say nothing of 
the additional distance to be covered from their 
starting positions near Keedysville to the bridge. 
Crossing the Upper Bridge, even if a ford was 
used, would have imposed a further delay. In 
addition, the movement from the bridge to 
positions for the morning’s attack would have 
been over narrow roads and broken ground. 
Upon reaching these attack positions, it would 
take even more time for the troops to deploy in 
line of battle in the darkness. 

Given these difficulties, coupled with the 
fact that the movement would have been made 
across unreconnoitered ground, it would have 
been very difficult for Union troops to conduct 
such a movement, but not impossible. Only an 
extremely aggressive commander would have 
ordered such a movement and that commander 


would likely have gone to some lengths to ensure 


that the movement was carried out smoothly 
(reconnoiter the ground, post guides, etc.). 
George McClellan was not such aman. It is 


unfair to say that McClellan made a poor decision 
in ordering Hooker to move his corps into position 
during daylight; rather, it was simply a very 
conservative decision. 

The Confederates discovered the Federal 
movements on their left. Some heavy skirmishing 
occurred on the afternoon of 16 September, but 
the real fighting did not occur until the following 
morning. The Confederates were prepared, and 
the conflict was intense. The battle ebbed and 
flowed and the Confederates, though forced back, 
were able to prevent a Federal breakthrough by 
committing reinforcements, either fresh off the 
march from Harper's Ferry or from other, less 
threatened, parts of their line. 

As the fighting petered out in the north, the 
action shifted to the Sunken Road, but McClellan 
missed an excellent opportunity to outflank this 
position from the Middle Bridge. On the morning 
of 17 September 1862, McClellan ordered Major 
General Fitz-John Porter's V Corps and a division 
of cavalry to attack across Antietam Creek at the 
Middle Bridge. Porter ordered Brigadier General 
George Sykes to support Pleasonton’s movement. 
Sykes did so with several battalions of United States 
Regular Army soldiers under the command of 
Captain Hiram Dryer.” The assault was slow and 
ponderous, but successful. Once across Antietam 
Creek, however, the advance inexplicably halted. 
Had McClellan ruthlessly pressed this assault, 
he could have pierced the weak Confederate 
center, with potentially disastrous results for 
the Confederates. According to Porter's report, 
Pleasonton requested “a division to press the 
success obtained,” but Porter did not feel able to 
supply it.*° According to Sykes, “had there been 
an available force for their [Dryer’s] support, 
there is no doubt he could have crowned the 
Sharpsburg crest.”?! 

For McClellan to have ordered Porter’s 
entire corps forward into battle could have been 
the decisive stroke that broke the Confederate 
center, but such a decision would have been 
out of character. McClellan was unaware of 
what Confederate forces lay on the other 
side of the “intervening hills,’ although he 
seems to have believed that they were 
quite large. It would have required a 
bold commander to have committed 
his reserve so early in the battle 
in an effort to smash the center of 
his enemy’ line, which by every 


A Major General 
Ambrose Burnside 
(1824-1881) was an 
honorable and highly 
likeable man. However, 
as a commander he was 
inflexible, and lacking in 
both imagination and 
initiative. 


V Brigadier General 
Alfred Pleasonton 
(1824-1897) was 
notorious for his self- 
promotion. Wounded 
by an artillery shell at 
Antietam, he erroneously 
claimed, in his after- 
action report, that his 
division had hada 
decisive effect on the 
battle. 
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“Tt is clear that McClellan was more concerned 
with what Lee might do to him than what he 


could do to Lee.” 


A Lieutenant General A. 
P. Hill (1825-1865) arrived 
in the nick of time from 
Harper's Ferry, assaulting 
the unprotected Union 
left flank just as Burnside’s 
men were about to attack 
the badly weakened 
Confederate army. 


A The Lower Bridge, 
also known as the 
Rohrbach Bridge, and 
ever after the battle as 
Burnside’s Bridge. 


V Robert E. Lee was 

a master of rapid 
movement, and his early 
battlefield successes 
reinforced McClellan’s 
lifelong caution. 


convention was supposed to be the strongest part 
of the enemy position. McClellan was not a bold 
general and did not press his luck, although he had 
forces available and near to hand. 

In spite of his avowed plan to press the 
Confederates on both flanks and then to pierce their 
center, McClellan's mindset was clearly defensive. 
McClellan was concerned about his center, 


“,.. lest the enemy should take advantage 
of the first exhibition of weakness here to push 
upon us a vigorous assault for the purpose of 
piercing our centre and turning our rear, as 
well as to capture or destroy our supply-trains. 
Once having penetrated this line, the enemy’s 
passage to our rear could have met with but 
feeble resistance, as there were no reserves to 
reinforce or close up the gap: 


It is clear that McClellan was more 
concerned with what Lee might do to him than 
what he could do to Lee. McClellan allowed his 
imagination to run riot and had conjured in his 
mind the worst scenario possible. 

The most frustrating failure of the battle 
occurred on the Union left flank. McClellan ordered 
Major General Ambrose Burnside to have his Ninth 
Corps attack the Confederate left flank at 9 a.m. 
Burnside spent the morning and early afternoon 
in half-hearted attempts to cross Antietam Creek 
in the vicinity of the Lower Bridge. For much of 
its course below the Lower Bridge, Antietam Creek 
is easily fordable. It would have been extremely 
difficult and time-consuming, however, for the 
Federals to cross their artillery anywhere other than 
at the bridges. Perhaps this is part of the reason 
that Burnside focused so intently on the bridge that 
came to bear his name. Burnside’s single-minded 
focus on capturing the bridge imposed a fatal delay 
in crossing Antietam Creek. 

It should have been a simple matter to 
capture the Lower Bridge, particularly as 
the Confederates siphoned off many of the 
defenders and sent them to deal with more 
immediate threats. Burnside should have 
sent a sizable force to cross Antietam Creek 
downstream at first light. Once across, this 
element could have threatened the flank of the 
Confederate force guarding the bridge and 
forced them either to withdraw or fight in two 
directions against superior forces. Burnside 
chose to conduct this movement relatively late 


in the day, after he had wasted much of the | 
morning. Had he issued the orders earlier, at 
the very least, the Confederates would have 
had difficulty shifting troops away from their 
right flank to reinforce their troops farther 
north. McClellan seems to have taken a 
laissez-faire attitude toward ensuring that his 
instructions were carried out. 

McClellan did not adequately fulfill his 
duties as a commander, visiting the battlefield 
only once.» In his memoirs, McClellan 
mentioned sending aides on several occasions 
to visit Burnside and to urge him to press his 
attack, but in no instance did McClellan go to 
Burnside in person.* McClellan is ultimately to 
blame for Burnside’s failure to attack earlier, not 
simply because he was the army commander, 
but because his passivity permitted it. 

Sears’ appraisal of McClellan's generalship 
at Antietam is scathing. He castigates McClellan 
for committing “his troops into action in 
‘driblets’ ... without coordination and without 
mutual support. He failed to get all his men to 
the battlefield, and in any case held back fully 
a third of those who were available to him.’ * 
Sears damns McClellan in the harshest terms 
for his failures as a commander, justly claiming 
that McClellan's troops “fought desperately 
to the threshold of victory, and repeatedly 
he [McClellan] let that victory slip away by 
playing the idle spectator ....”** Stephen Sears 
is not alone in his condemnation of George 
McClellan, but is this condemnation deserved? 
In a post-war interview, McClellan’s opponent 
at Antietam, Robert E. Lee, rated “Little Mac” 
among the most capable Union generals he had 
faced. * It is ironic that McClellan's primary 
foe, and the man best able to judge his ability, 
maintained a higher opinion of McClellan than 
most modern historians. 

Certainly, no leader that behaves as 
McClellan did at Antietam can escape censure, 
but an evaluation of McClellan’s generalship 
must also take into account the obstacles he 
faced. McClellan is so easy to dislike for his 
arrogance that it has become acceptable to 
overlook the tremendous difficulties with 
which he had to contend. At Antietam, he had 
to deal with a number of challenges: a newly 
reorganized army, contingents of raw troops, | 
several weak corps commanders, an invading 
Confederate army and, of course, Robert E. | 
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Lee. Lee often is credited with selecting a 
strong position at Antietam, but McClellan is 
never given any corresponding credit for his 
approach in attacking it. 

Based on his actions, the picture that 
emerges of McClellan at Antietam is simply of 
a very conservative general who was averse to 
taking risks. McClellan did not seek to win as 
much as he sought not to lose, but he may not 
deserve all of the scorn that has been heaped 
upon him. As a further handicap, McClellan 
faced an extremely skilful foe in Robert E. 
Lee. Given the difficulty of the task that Lee 
had set before him, McClellan turned in a 
creditable performance. An audacious general 
might have destroyed Lee’s army. If Lee had 
been faced with a bold, energetic adversary, 
it is unlikely that he would have decided to 
make a stand behind Antietam Creek with the 
Potomac River to his rear. Lee knew McClellan 
very well, however, and knew that McClellan 
was not such a man. Lee knew that McClellan 
was intelligent, but saw difficulties everywhere. 
He had the love of his men, but he loved them 
too much to ask them to make the sacrifices 
necessary to achieve victory. This ultimately 
spelled his doom as army commander. In 
the same letter to his wife quoted at the 
beginning of this essay, McClellan exulted, 
“Thank Heaven for one thing — my military 
reputation is cleared — I have shown that I can 
fight battles & win them! I think my enemies 
are pretty effectively killed by this time! May 
they remain so!!”** It was not to be. Within the 
space of a month and a half, McClellan would 
be relieved of command and sent home to 
await orders that would never come. 
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<4 President Lincoin visits McClellan at Antietam on October 3, 1862, just eleven days 
after issuing the Preliminary Emancipation Proclamation. A month later (November 
5), frustrated at McClellan's failure to advance, the president relieved McClellan of his 
command of the Army of the Potomac. 
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“Under the 


| favor of Divine 


Providence, 
we hope to 
perpetuate the 


| principles of our 


revolutionary 


| fathers.... 
| Therefore we are 


| inarms to renew 


such sacrifices as 
our fathers made 


| to the holy cause 


of constitutional 
liberty.” 


| —Jefferson Davis 


A Jefferson Davis hada 


legalistic and provincial mind, 
and believed the European 
powers would base their 
decisions on international 


| fawrather than on national 


interests. Often appearing cold 


and aloof, he was also frequently | 


unreceptive to advice. When 
faced with a problem he often 
spent more time finding out 
“who was at fault,” than solving 
the problem. 


THE THREAT OF FOREIGN INTERVENTION 


REPUBLIC 


It was the only time our nation had two 
presidents, both seeking to restore the republic 
born of the American Revolution. President 
| Jefferson Davis asserted in his Inaugural 
Address on February 18, 1861, “Under the favor 
of Divine Providence, we hope to perpetuate 
the principles of our revolutionary fathers. 
... Therefore we are in arms to renew such 
sacrifices as our fathers made to the holy cause 
of constitutional liberty.’ About two weeks later, 
on March 4, 1861, President Abraham Lincoln 
declared in his Inaugural Address that “the 
| Union of these States is perpetual. ... Plainly, 
the central idea of secession, is the essence of 
anarchy.” 

Thus did the two American presidents 
agree that their chief objective was to preserve 
the revolutionary republic envisioned by its 
Founding Fathers. And just as strongly did they 
| disagree over the form of government needed 
_ to implement that vision. Davis insisted that 
the union had become oppressive, threatening 
southerners’ liberty and forcing them to secede 
as the first step toward returning to the states’ 
rights principles protected by the Constitution; 
Lincoln did not consider secession an option 
| and came to believe that only through the death 
| of slavery could the United States achieve a new 
birth of freedom and thereby build a stronger 
and a better union based on the natural rights 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. 
Both presidents sought to purify the republic 
but differed on how to do this: Davis preferred 
the limited national government advocated by 
| Thomas Jefferson; Lincoln supported the strong 
| central government promoted by Alexander 
Hamilton. 


| 


| well with Davis in appearance, but was more 


Leaders in London, Paris, and other 

European capitals asserted that the 

fighting in America made no sense. 
Observers from abroad had assumed that the 
sectional conflict centered on slavery, not some 


| vague concept of union; yet both Davis and 


Lincoln had denied that slavery was the issue, 
meaning that morality played no role in their 
differences and from the European perspective 


| made their quarrel open to compromise. Why 


not let the erring southern sisters go? Southern 
independence was a fait accompli, concluded 
many Europeans; certainly the North could not 
subdue a people numbering in the millions and 
inhabiting eleven states. Instead, northerners 
and southerners had engaged in a vicious 
struggle that threatened to administer a lethal 


| blow to both the United States and the Atlantic 


economy. Thus did the destruction of the 
American war attract as well as repel foreign 
intervention.’ 

Neither Davis nor Lincoln had experience 
in foreign affairs, yet both statesmen realized 
that diplomatic recognition of the Confederacy 
could guarantee its independence by permitting 


| the negotiation of military and commercial 


treaties. International relations emerged as a 
high-stakes game in the Civil War, meaning 


| that the diplomats as well as the warriors would 


affect the outcome of the war. 
The two presidents as chief diplomats were 


| a study in contrasts. Davis appeared cold and 


aloof and had a provincial, legalistic mind that 
led him to think the European powers would 
make decisions based more on international law 
than national interests; Lincoln did not compare 
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IN THE CIVIL WAR 


IN PERIL 


by Howard Jones 


humble, warm, and open to advice. “I don’t 
know anything about diplomacy,” he told a 
foreign representative just before inauguration. 
Yet Lincoln was a born diplomatist with an even 
temperament, a willingness to compromise, 

the ability to inspire listeners, and a keen 
understanding of the relationship between 
domestic and foreign policy. He was also highly 
pragmatic, realizing he had to convince the 
foreign governments that intervention was not 
in their best interests. Davis felt confident that 
the European powers would acknowledge the 
Confederacy’s independence simply because 

it fought for a righteous cause. Not always 
receptive to advice, he failed to exercise the care 
necessary in using cotton as leverage, structuring 
an argument for recognition, and appointing 
qualified emissaries to make that argument in 
foreign capitals. Lincoln realized that the threat 
of force must stand behind diplomacy, and 
authorized his short tempered and outspoken 
secretary of state, William H. Seward, to warn 
the European powers that this was a domestic 
conflict and that recognition of the Confederacy 
meant war with the Union.’ 

The first eighteen months of the Civil War 
were critical to its outcome, not only because of 
what happened on the battlefields in America 
but also on what transpired in the policymaking 


| rooms in Europe. The war hung in the balance 


as Lincoln searched for a general and tried to 
keep the four Border States (slave states that had 
not seceded) of Kentucky, Maryland, Delaware, 
and Missouri in the Union, while Davis 
commanded an army that succeeded in the East 
but stumbled in the West, and counted on King 
Cotton Diplomacy to create a shortage in that 


product among the European nations and force 
them to grant recognition. Unfortunately for 
the South, its bumper crops in the two years 
previous to the war had allowed the two chief 
benefactors of that trade, Britain and France, 
to stock huge surpluses that freed them from 
economic pressure throughout this pivotal 
period of the war. 

Lincoln had inadvertently played into 
the Confederacy’s hands by announcing his 
intention in April 1861 to impose a naval 
blockade, which was by international law an act 
of war; but instead of keeping foreign nations 
out of the conflict, the measure drew them 
closer to an involvement when they carried out 
their legal obligation to declare neutrality. This 
action classified North and South as belligerents 
and dictated equal treatment by the European 
powers, but it also embroiled those powers 
in the issues underlying the war. The British 
dutifully implemented their Foreign Enlistment 


| Act of 1819, which barred subjects from 


enlisting in the armed forces of either belligerent 
or engaging in any activity capable of drawing 
the crown into the American war. But the 
Lincoln administration feared that the British 
move elevated the stature of the Confederacy 
and offered hope of recognition. As a belligerent, 
the South could float foreign loans; buy arms 
and other supplies for an army and a navy now 
legitimized as belligerents and not bandits; and 
contract the construction of vessels in British 
shipyards, as long as the builders followed the 
strictures of the Foreign Enlistment Act by 

not equipping or fitting them for war while in 
England. Furthermore, the Confederate navy 
(once built) could search Union vessels and seize 


“the Union of 
these States 

is perpetual. 
... Plainly, the 
central idea of 
secession, is 
the essence of 
anarchy.” 


—Abraham Lincoin 


4 Abraham Lincoln, though 
as inexperienced in foreign 
affairs as Davis, was a 
natural diplomatist—warm, 
frequently inspiring, and with 
a keen understanding of the 
relationship between domestic 
and international affairs. He 
realized the need to persuade 
European governments that 
intervention in the American 
Civil War was not in their best 
interests, 
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The Union, insisted Lord John Russell, could not be 


“cobbled together again.” 


¥Y The Confederate government 


did not formally ban the export 

| of cotton, but did nothing to 
impede local initiatives to do so. 
| Inany case, “King Cotton” turned 
| out not to be the powerful 
diplomatic tool envisaged by 

| prewar Southern leaders. 


contraband, enter foreign ports with prizes, 

license privateers, and establish blockades. 

_ Most important to the outcome of the war, 
although not seen at its outset, the doctrine of 
neutrality permitted other nations to intervene 
in the American conflict when threatened with 
collateral damage.” 

This was a “war so horrible,” lamented Lord 
John Russell, who as British foreign secretary 
rigidly adhered to neutrality while never 

| understanding why the North and South had 
resorted to the final solution. The Union, he 

| insisted, could not be “cobbled together again” 
and should accept secession: “One Republic to 

| be constituted on the principle of freedom and 

| personal liberty—the other on the principle of 

slavery and the mutual surrender of fugitives.” 
| Isolating a new Confederate nation within 

| vast free areas would lead to a gradual but 
sure emancipation because of a predictable 


a 


ORT 


stream of slaves escaping the plantations. The 
alternative was a lengthy and atrocious war that 
humanitarians in Europe could not allow and 


| that political and economic strategists opposed 


because of certain damages to every nation 
touched by the fighting in America. The United 
States had imploded into anarchy, leaving the 
republican experiment in ruins and confirming 
the skepticism of Old World conservatives who 


| had long opposed political and social reform 


whether in America or at home. Civilized and 
non-belligerent nations had the right—even the 
duty—to convince those people at war to seek 
a compromise. England, Russell believed, was 
the leading civilized country in the world and 
bore a moral responsibility to find a peaceful 
resolution of the war.° 

Russell knew that the doctrine of neutrality 
condoned an intervention aimed at ending the 
war. Failure to do so, he realized, could allow 
the conflict to spiral into a more destructive 
war that necessitated a forceful intervention 
for both economic and humanitarian reasons. 
Russell found legal justification for intervention 
in a broad interpretation of international law 
that authorized nonbelligerent nations to step 
into a war that hurt them as well as the major 
antagonists. The Swiss theorist on international 
law, Emmerich de Vattel, had argued that a 


_ neutral had the obligation to help warring 


peoples stave off “disaster and ruin,” along with 
the right to intervene when its own welfare was 
in danger.’ 

The time for decision had seemingly arrived 
as early as the fall of 1861, just after the Union 
rout at Bull Run: Both North and South had 
satisfied honor and principle, the former in its 
valiant but futile effort to preserve the Union, 


_ the latter in affirming the finality of secession. 


But instead of breaking the Union’s spirit, the 
battle reinforced its determination to defeat the 
South while instilling in England and France an 
even greater interest in intervention. 

Emperor Napoleon It of France likewise 


| wanted to stop the American conflict; but he 


refused to act unless England took the lead. 

| France and England had recently defeated 

| Russia in the Crimean War, but their postwar 

| concert rested on shaky grounds and he did 

| not want to alienate his chief rival in Europe. 

| Napoleon’s imminent need for cotton was 
partly responsible for his interest in American 
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affairs, and he agreed with the British that the 
Union could not subjugate the South. But he 
also saw the opportunity to fulfill the dream 
of his uncle, Napoleon I, who had wanted to 
restore the French Empire in North America 
that the British had wrested away in the Treaty 


| of Paris ending the French and Indian War in 


1763. How satisfying to swing the world balance 
of power away from England! The younger 
Napoleon had a well-deserved reputation as a 
notorious adventurer who regularly tempted 
danger by engaging in risky schemes aimed at 
promoting imperial interests. More than a few 
French deeply respected the first Napoleon but 
sneered at his nephew as “Napoleon the Little” 
because of his stubby, round stature, and they 
may have laughed at the remark of Lincoln’s 


_ private secretary, John Hay, who compared the 
| emperor’s walk to that of a “gouty crab.” But 


they also knew that Napoleon III often acted 
without thinking—a dangerous habit that raised 


| British suspicions of his motives for wanting to 


intervene in the American war. For the moment, 
however, he would not—could not—act alone.* 
Napoleon's attempt to reestablish French 


| influence in North America rested on his “Grand 


Design for the Americas,” which hinged on his 
intervening (at first with England and Spain) in 
the ongoing Mexican Civil War on the pretext of 
collecting debts but in reality to install a puppet 
government in Mexico run by a monarch 

of his choice: Austrian Archduke Ferdinand 


| Maximilian Joseph. This joint interventionist 


effort of October 1861 sent shock waves 
throughout the Union and should have shaken 
the Confederacy as well. Not only did this 


| tripartite arrangement violate the Monroe 


Doctrine, but it set a precedent for Europe’s 
interfering in the American Civil War. Indeed, 
Napoleon’s objectives in Mexico were integrally 
related to his interest in the American war. The 
monarchical government in Mexico would 
bring order to that war-torn country, block U.S. 
expansion into Latin America, lay the basis for 
a French commercial empire in the New World 
that stretched from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Pacific Ocean, restructure Europe by securing 
an alliance with Austria, and, most important, 
shift the world balance of power in France’s 
favor. Recognition of the Confederacy would 
assure its independence and thereby implant a 
friendly buffer nation between the United States 


| and a Mexico under French control. From the 


opening of the Rio Grande into the Gulf of 
Mexico to the southern rim of Baja California 
on the Pacific coast—a span of 2000 miles—was 


| to emerge a new French empire that would 
_ challenge the entire American republic, whether | 


Union or Confederacy. French intervention in | 
the Civil War would come at a heavy cost to all 
Americans and hence prove as threatening to 
their republic as did their familial conflict.’ 


Russell recognized the danger of working 


| with Napoleon; but he also knew that if the 


| to set that concern aside because he knew that 


| foreign secretary never grasped the underlying 


| outside as well as within. The vendetta-like 


French emperor many times acted foolishly, 

he was no fool. France was no trusted friend 

of Britain’s despite their victory over Russia in 
the mid-1850s. Their entente rested on mutual 
self-interest—which their war with Russia had 
provided. But that conflict was over and mutual 
suspicions had returned. Yet Russell was willing 


a joint intervention in the American war was 
preferable to a unilateral action: Two nations 
working together carried more clout, and a 
withdrawal in the event of failure was far less 
dishonorable when done in the company of 
others. 

The war, Russell insisted, must stop— 
perhaps by a mediation based on a separation. 
If necessary, he would invoke the international 
law authorizing neutral nations to intervene in a 
war that endangered neighboring countries. The 


reality of the American Civil War—that each 
side considered itself morally and legally 
correct in guarding the republic, making their _| 
differences irreconcilable and therefore a 
powerful impetus to a non-forgiving type of 
war. 

Thus was the republic in danger from the 


fighting itself could tear the nation apart, but so 


| could foreign intervention add to and perhaps 


even finalize that division. Americans soon 
grasped one of the greatest truths of a civil war: 
A family struggle deeply weakens the entire 
nation, making it vulnerable to outside interests 
and virtually inviting a foreign intervention 
that in this instance could hurt both North and 
South. 

The Union regarded any form of outside 
intervention as the initial step toward a 
diplomatic recognition that fostered southern 


4 William Seward. 
Abraham Lincoin accepted 
Seward’s advice to issue the 
Emancipation Proclamation 
only after a Union victory. 
Although it initially heightened 
European demands for 
intervention, opinion soon 
turned around. By October the 
London Morning Star declared 
that the Proclamation marked 
“a gigantic stride in the paths 
of Christian and civilized 


progress....” 


A Richard Cobden 
was a tireless campaigner for 


peace, parliamentary reform, 
and free trade. He was a staunch 
supporter of the Union and an 
admirer of Abraham Lincoln, 


He died of acute bronchitis on 
April 2nd, 1865, just twelve days 
before Lincoln was shot. 
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& Napoleon Ill. The emperor's 
"Grand Design for the Americas” 
aimed at restoring the French 

| position in the New World and 
shifting the world balance of 
power in favor of France. His 


military ventures included 


| French participation in the 
Crimean War, the conquest of 
Senegal, the Second Opium War, 
the Cochinchina Campaign, 

the Second Italian War of Inde- 
pendence, the Franco-Mexican 
War, the Taiping Rebellion, the 
1866 campaign against Korea, 
the Boshin War, and the Franco- 
Prussian War. 


¥ Lord John Russell 


= 


“Had Lee known what was transpiring inside London's 
highest governing circles, he surely would have called 
off the invasion of the North.” 


| independence. Mediation of the dispute; an 
arbitration based on the formulation of a peace 
plan; an armistice aimed at buying time for 

the two sides to consider stopping the war; 

a declaration of neutrality; even making the 

| interested nation’s good offices available for 


| peace talks—every outside approach awarded 


the Confederacy the status of an entity that 
legitimized an act of treason. The Confederacy, 
however, welcomed foreign assistance as 

a means for winning independence and 
restoring fundamental freedoms. Its northern 
counterparts had trampled on states’ rights 
principles and, as the British crown had 
violated the colonists’ rights in 1776, so had 
the government in Washington interfered with 
southern control over many matters, including 
| tariffs, internal improvements, and slavery. 
Southerners recognized the danger in inviting a 


war’s conclusion, but they would deal with that 
problem afterward. 


The crises over the Trent, the Alabama, 
the Laird rams, and a host of other 
difficulties greatly intensified 

international relations, but none of them 

| matched the threat of recognition to the 

republic. At two distinct stages of the war, a 

foreign involvement appeared certain that 

had the potential of undermining both North 

and South. From the beginning of the war in 

April 1861 through the fall of 1862, the British 

considered a mediation pointing to recognition 

of the Confederacy; and from the close of 

| 1862 to the end of the war in April 1865, the 

French call for an armistice tied the extension 

of recognition to Confederate approval of 

| their objectives in Mexico. Both the British 

and the Spanish had withdrawn from the 

Mexican venture in April 1862, but the 

French had remained—and so had the 

threat to America. Had either or both 

interventionist projects succeeded, the 

Confederacy would doubtless have 

emerged as a separate nation, 

leaving it and a greatly 
weakened Union facing a 
heightened British presence 
in Canada and Latin 

America along with a French 

colossus rimming much of 


European involvement that might not end at the 


the former United States’s southwestern border. 

In the fall of 1862, the Confederacy came 
close to achieving British recognition because 
of a unique confluence of events both on and 
off the battlefield. The Palmerston ministry, 
including the prime minister, had decided that 
a mediation based on a separation provided 


| the best means for ending the American war. 


News had arrived of General Robert E. Lee’s 
impressive victory in late August, again at Bull 
Run, and had surely convinced the Union to 
reconsider the wisdom of resisting Confederate 
independence. Both the Times and the Morning 
Post appealed to the London government to 
recognize the Confederacy. The Morning Herald 
expressed the growing national sentiment: “Let 
us do something, as we are Christian men.” 


| Whether “arbitration, intervention, diplomatic 


action, recognition of the South, remonstrance 
with the North, friendly interference or forcible 


pressure of some sort ... , let us do something to 


stop this carnage.”"” 


Palmerston considered Second Bull Run 
a potential turning point in the war. “The 
Federals,” he told Russell, “got a very complete 


| smashing, and it seems not altogether unlikely 


that still greater disasters await them, and that 
even Washington or Baltimore may fall into 


| the hands of the Confederates. If this should 


happen, would it not be time for us to consider 
whether ... England and France might not 


| address the contending parties and recommend 


an arrangement upon the basis of separation?” 
If either or both antagonists turned down a 
mediation, the prime minister wanted to take 
one step farther. The two European governments 
should “acknowledge the independence of the 
South as an established fact.” Russell agreed. 
If mediation failed, “we ought ourselves to 
recognize the Southern States as an independent 
State.””' 

But just as Palmerston prepared to propose 
a mediation offer to his cabinet in late October, 


| he learned that Lee had launched a raid into 
_ Maryland. Confident that the Confederacy 


would amass more victories along the way, the 
prime minister delayed his proposal until that 
expected news provided the Union with greater 
reason to accept the offer. The “northern Fury 
has not as yet sufficiently spent itself,” he noted, 


| but more battlefield defeats should force the 
| Union into “a more reasonable state of mind.” 
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> Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph of Austria. 

It was widely rumored that he was actually the son of Napoleon 
it (the Duke of Reichstadt) and thus the nephew of Napoleon 

tl. After ruling Mexico for three years, he was captured by the 
victorious Juaristas and executed in June 1867, 


_ participants to include Austria, Prussia, and 


| great conflict is taking place to the north-west 


| effect on the state of affairs. If the Federals 


| while it is hot. 


| prevented him from taking this approach at 
_ the outset of the fighting, leading to numerous 


| southerners who opposed secession. And, 


explained, “I suppose I have a right to take any 


Russell again concurred, recommending that 


they invite the French to join the interventionist 
proposal and then, in accordance with the 
queen’ s recommendation, broaden the list of 


Russia.” 

Palmerston was never more ready for 
intervention. If England did not lead the way, 
warned the French minister in Washington, 
Henri Mercier, the war would end only with 
the Union’s “complete exhaustion.” More 
Confederate victories would underline the 
futility of the Union’s continuing the war. “It 
is evident,’ Palmerston wrote Russell, “that a 


of Washington, and its issue must have a great 


sustain a great defeat they may be at once ready 
for mediation, and the Iron should be struck | 
wl3 

Had Lee known what was transpiring inside 
London’s highest governing circles, he surely 


| would have called off the invasion of the North 


and waited for the mediation proposal. But, of 
course, he was not aware of this development 
and took advantage of the momentum gained at 
Second Bull Run. 

In the meantime, in Washington, another 
series of events had started in July, just before 
Lee’s victory, which soon wound its way into the 
British deliberations over intervention. 

By the summer of 1862, Lincoln had 
become so concerned about the lack of Union 
progress in the war that he shifted to an anti- 
slavery position. Political necessity at home had 


difficulties with England and France. Making 
the war about slavery, he had feared, would 
alienate many of his northern constituents and 


_ drive the Border States into the Confederacy. 


Furthermore, he and Seward held out the slim 
hope of rallying support for the Union among | 


finally, Lincoln wanted to use emancipation as 
a weapon to win the war by encouraging the 
slaves to abandon the plantations and join the 
advancing Union Army. “As commander in 
chief of the army and navy, in time of war? he 


measure which may best subdue the enemy.” He 
added, “I conceive that I may in an emergency 


do things on military grounds that cannot be 


done constitutionally by Congress.” 


Lincoln soon also decided that converting 


_ the war into a crusade against slavery might 


ward off foreign intervention as well as raise the 
morale of Union troops by giving their struggle 
a moral base. Seward, however, convinced him 


_ to wait until the Union had achieved a victory 


on the battlefield; otherwise, emancipation 
would appear to be a desperate attempt to 


_ salvage victory from certain defeat by stirring 


up a slave insurrection aimed at destroying the 
Confederacy from the inside.” 

The Union victory envisaged by Lincoln 
did not come until September 14, 1862, 
when at Antietam Creek near Sharpsburg, 


| Maryland, northern troops under General 
| George B. McClellan eked out a victory over 


Lee’s Confederate forces. Lee had matched his 
counterpart in tenacity and courage, but could 
not replace the manpower and treasure lost in 


gipen 


¥V Blockade Running. 

The Union never did stop all 
blockade runners trom reaching 
the shores of the Confederacy, 
butit did reduce both Southern 
exports and Southern imports to 
a fraction of their prewar levels. 
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> Battle of Antietam. 

A Confederate victory might well have 
precipitated intervention of some kind 
by the British and French. 


the bloodiest single day’s battle in America’s 
history. His only choice was to retreat into 
Virginia, leaving McClellan’s army standing 
alone on the field. Lincoln had his victory, even 
though he was so distraught with McClellan’s 
refusal to chase Lee into Virginia that he 


ultimately removed the general from command. 


In accordance with Seward’s 
recommendation, Lincoln followed the razor- 
thin victory at Antietam with the Emancipation 
Proclamation declaring that as of January 1, 
1863, those slaves in states still in rebellion were 
free. Lincoln’s proclamation turned the nation 
into a new direction in the war, meaning that 
victory would make slavery a certain casualty 
and allow him to declare that its death assured 


not only the preservation of the Union but the 


creation of a better one." 

But what about the impact of the 
Emancipation Proclamation on British 
(and French) attitudes toward the war? The 
traditional argument is that the battle of 
Antietam, combined with the Emancipation 
Proclamation, finally put to rest all thoughts 
of intervention. A close consideration of this 
long accepted argument suggests that it needs 
refinement.” 

London’s immediate reaction to the 
president’s proclamation rested on the visceral 
comments made by its chargé in Washington, 
William Stuart, who had temporarily replaced 
British minister Richard B. Lyons and sent 
his superiors in London a seething critique 
of Lincoln’s purpose. Stuart warned that the 


president wanted to instigate slave revolts that 
would destroy the Confederacy from within, 
not realizing that such rash action would set 

off a racial conflict that destabilized the entire 
continent. The measure sought only to “render 
intervention impossible” and bore no “pretext of 
humanity.” It was “cold, vindictive, and entirely 
political.” If Lincoln and his Republican Party 
remained in power, Stuart darkly warned, “we 
may see reenacted some of the worst excesses of 
the French Revolution.”” 

The Emancipation Proclamation not only 
failed to deter foreign intervention in the war, 
but it added momentum to the proposal. 

The French shared British fears of a racial 

war and argued that the only way to end the 
fighting was through a joint intervention. The 
Times of London bitterly attacked Lincoln for 
considering himself “a sort of moral American 
Pope” who had encouraged slaves to “murder 
the families of their masters” while they were 
on the battlefield. “Where he has no power Mr. 


4 The Trent Affair. 

On November 8, 1861, the USS 
San Jacinto, commanded by 
Captain John Wilkes, intercepted 
the British mail packet Trent and 
removed as “contraband of war" 
two Confederate diplomats, 
James Mason and John Slidell. 
Abraham Lincoln defused the 
following diplomatic imbroglio 
by releasing the two diplomats, 
and the threat of war between 
America and Britain subsided. 


<4 The Battle of Second Bull 
Run was considered by Lord 
Palmerston to be a potential 
turning point in the war, and his 
mind now moved toward British 
and French mediation of the 
conflict, or failing that, recogni- 
tion of the Confederacy as an 
independent nation, 
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LINCOLN will set the negroes free; where he retains power 
he will consider them as slaves.” The Times sarcastically asked 
whether “the reign of the last PRESIDENT [was] to go out 
amid horrible massacres of white women and children, to be 
followed by the extermination of the black race in the South? 
Is LINCOLN yet a name not known to us as it will be known 
to posterity, and is it ultimately to be classed among that 
catalog of monsters, the wholesale assassins and butchers of 
their kind?” Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine denounced the 
proclamation as “monstrous, reckless, devilish.” To win the 
war, the Union “would league itself with Beelzebub, and seek 
| to make a hell of half a continent.” 
The British (and the French) only initially underestimated 

the power of the Emancipation Proclamation in bringing 
an end to slavery. Granted, the decree lacked the moral fiber 
_ demanded by the abolitionists and other anti-slavery activists. 
And it is true that the proclamation temporarily heightened 
the demand for intervention by appalling many British (and 

French) with its impetus to slave rebellions. But as Lincoln 
| observed, and as the Duke of Argyll, John Bright, and Richard 
Cobden concurred in Parliament, the proclamation would 
inspire Union victory in the war and necessarily lead to the 
death of slavery. By early October 1862, the Morning Star 
in London declared that the Emancipation Proclamation 
marked “a gigantic stride in the paths of Christian and 
civilized progress ... the great fact of the war—the turning 
point in the history of the American Commonwealth—an 
act only second in courage and probable results to the 
Declaration of Independence.” Increasing numbers of 
workers joined in the praise, condemning slavery as a 
violation of freedom and hailing the president’s recognition 
of human rights. To workers in London, Lincoln sent a note 
in early February 1863 declaring the war a test of “whether a 


_ ‘no doubt that Jefferson Davis and other leaders of the South 


government, established on the principles of human freedom, 
can be maintained against an effort to build one upon the 
exclusive foundation of human bondage?” 

And yet, in the midst of this controversy, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer William E. Gladstone further confused the 
situation by delivering a fiery speech in Newcastle in early 
October that praised the Confederacy and led many British to 
believe that recognition was imminent. As his large audience 
cheered, he proclaimed: “We may have our own opinions 
about slavery, we may be for or against the South; but there is 


have made an army; they are making, it appears, a Navy; 

and they have made what is more than either—they have 
made a nation.” Then came his ringing conclusion: “We may 
anticipate with certainty the success of the Southern States as 
far as regards their separation from the North”” 

Gladstone was doubtless telling the truth when he insisted 
that his intention was to clarify the Confederacy’s right to 
independence and thereby encourage his colleagues and 
leaders of other nations to help end an atrocious war, but his 
speech crystallized the two opposing views on intervention 
and forced a formal British decision in a near crisis 
atmosphere. Indeed, both Palmerston and Russell modified 
their position by recommending an armistice proposal 
rather than a mediation. A cease-fire, they argued, might 
provide time for both antagonists to reconsider the wisdom 
of resuming the war; yet they also realized that an armistice 
without workable peace terms might lead only to a break in 
the action that allowed both sides to reload and fight anew. 
Secretary for War George Cornewall Lewis opposed any form 
of intervention, insisting that neither North nor South would 
consider a reconciliation. What compromise could there be 
between Union restoration and Confederate independence?” 
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A Abraham Lincoln was a 
lifelong opponent of slavery, 
once declaring that “if slavery is 


not wrong, nothing is wrong.” 
However, as president he did 

not initially believe either he or 
congress had any constitutional 
right to interfere where slavery 
already existed, though he was 
adamant that no expansion of 
slavery be allowed. Although 
pressed by ardent abolitionists to 
act against slavery immediately, 
he feared a backlash in border 
states Missouri and Kentucky 
that might cost the Union 

the war. And he did have a 
constitutional duty to preserve 
the Union. By mid-1862, however, 
he had come to the conclusion 
that he had the constitutional 
right to act against slavery, as 
awar measure. Making the war 
amoral struggle over slavery 
would perhaps also forestall 
foreign intervention on the 

side of the Confederacy, Thus 
Lincoln's personal abhorrence of 
slavery, his understanding of his 
constitutional powers, and the 
political needs of the hour were 
now in harmony. The result—the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 


» Atypical slave family. 


Russell had no answer and temporarily 
shelved his call for intervention when realizing 


| he lacked support in the cabinet. 


Yet Russell’s waning hopes for 
intervention received new life in late 
October 1862, when Napoleon 


| proposed a tripartite mediation of France, 


advice. 


England, and Russia that rested on an armistice 
of six months, with the Union blockade 
lifted and southern ports opened to foreign 
trade throughout that period. If the Union 
rejected the proposal, the intervening powers 
would have a sound basis for recognizing the 
Confederacy and, in a thinly veiled reference 
to the use of force, a justification for “more 
active intervention.” Napoleon had introduced 
a dangerous proposal that virtually assured a 
wider war, yet Russell so desperately sought an 
end to the murderous American conflict that 
he could not dismiss what appeared to be the 
last chance for peace. As Russell remarked to 
Sir George Grey from the Home Office, the 
European powers owed it to civilization to make 
every effort to resolve the conflict. “If a friend 
were to cut his throat, you would hardly like to 
confess, he told me he was going to do it, but I 
said nothing as I thought he would not take my 
23 

Why had the French emperor suddenly 
taken the lead? The answer today seems clear: 
Lincoln had put the slavery issue on the way 
to resolution, leaving room for Napoleon to 
support the Confederacy and enhance his own 
imperial dreams without fearing a domestic 
backlash over slavery. Recognition of the 
Confederacy would guarantee French access 
to southern cotton as well as promote his 
expansionist designs in Mexico and beyond. 
Confederate leaders recognized the pitfalls 


| in dealing with the emperor. Commissioner 


Ambrose D. Mann in Belgium warned Secretary 


| known of Napoleon’s interest in Texas; French 


Mexico had lost in its recent war with the United | 


of State Judah P. Benjamin of Napoleon’s 
deceitfulness: “I shall be agreeably disappointed 
if we do not in after years find France a more 
disagreeable neighbor on our southern border 
than the United States.” Benjamin had long 


consular officials both there and in Virginia 
had inquired about taking back territories that 


States. Especially noteworthy was the realization 


| that the two consuls had used the same wording 


| would be premature and thereby make them 


| authorized government. Recognition was “the 


in suggesting that the Confederacy give up 
Texas.” 

Consequently, the British cabinet met for 
two days in November, vigorously debating the | 
French proposal and the danger of war with 
the Union. Russell argued for intervention on a 
humanitarian basis, and Gladstone graphically 
described the horrible nature of the American 


| war and called on England as a civilized nation 


to find a solution. Lewis, however, had circulated | 
a 15,000-word memorandum to his colleagues, | 
warning that the interventionist powers had 

no viable peace terms and that an involvement 
would promote southern independence and 
guarantee war with the Union. The South had 
not yet established its claim to independence, 
meaning that an intervention by outside nations 


allies of a people in revolt against their duly 


acknowledgment of a fact” of independence, and 
could not be the means by which a rebellious 
people won that independence. England must 
remain neutral.” 
In the end, the cabinet voted overwhelmingly 


_ against intervention. Lewis’s lengthy memo 
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_ had made clear to his colleagues, including Palmerston, that 


recognition could come only after the Confederacy had 
established its claim to independence; for it to take place 


| earlier would be tantamount to allying with the Confederacy 
| in the war and helping to decide its outcome by fighting the 


Union.” 
Russia likewise rejected the proposal, remembering the 


| sympathy Americans had expressed for its efforts in the 


Crimean War and declaring that it would never support a 
measure opposed by the Union.” 
Napoleon, however, refused to give up on recognition. 


| Supported by French workers who now needed cotton and no 


longer restrained from helping the slaveholding Confederacy, 
the emperor felt free to satisfy his territorial interests in 
North America. Thus the ultimate irony: The Emancipation 
Proclamation had finally begun working for the Union by 
making it clear to the British government that intervention 
would put the crown on the side of the slaveholding 


| Confederacy; yet at the same time the Emancipation 


Proclamation worked against the Union by freeing Napoleon 
to implement his plan to establish a monarchy in Mexico 

as the first step toward ending republicanism throughout 
the Americas, expanding French commerce in the Atlantic, 
and enhancing French power in both North America and 
Europe.” 

Napoleon's Grand Design for the Americas got underway 
in the fall of 1863 when he implanted Maximilian as 
monarch in Mexico. Once the French emperor extended 
recognition to the Confederacy, his new southern ally would 


| help protect the fledgling Mexican regime from Union 


interference while it underwent an industrial and agricultural 
transformation financially underwritten by the silver mines 
of Sonora in northern Mexico, American and European 


| immigrants, attracted by generous tax reductions on mining, 


would populate the area and provide a work force. Napoleon 
intended to insulate his new empire from both the Union and 
the Confederacy by constructing a North American balance 
of power modeled after the “hyphenated confederation” 


_ in Germany. The American confederation would consist 


of the North, the South, the West, and Mexico, each with 
equal power. The plan would thus dissolve the United States, 
leaving a French-controlled Mexico to incorporate Texas 
and perhaps the former colony of Louisiana. Thus would 
Napoleon fulfill his uncle’s dream of reestablishing a French 
empire in the New World.” 

Neither the Union nor the Confederacy was surprised by 
Napoleon's scheme. According to State Department advisor 
and veteran diplomat Edward Everett, Napoleon wished to 
resurrect a two-decades-old project—the creation of a state 
consisting of Texas and all Mexican territories west to the 
Pacific, including Louisiana and California. Henry Sanford, 
the Union minister to Belgium, had repeatedly warned 


| Seward of Napoleon’s imperial ambitions in the Western 


Hemisphere and reported widespread discussion in Paris 


_ about his intention to modernize the Latin peoples. In fact, 


Sanford told the secretary of state, at the center of nearly 
every international problem was that “perpetual nightmare, 
the Emperor.” On the Confederate side, Mann had repeated 
his earlier warnings to Benjamin, insisting that Napoleon’s 
chief objective was “the restoration of Mexico as it was prior 
to the independence of Texas.” Napoleon would pretend to be 
the Confederacy’s friend while he restored Mexico to its status 
before the war with the United States in the mid-1840s. His 
control over Mexico was inseparable from his intervention in 


| : 30. 
the American war. 


Napoleon convinced the young and impressionable 
Maximilian to join him in this world of illusion, which 
ended in tragedy less than three years after the new 
monarch’s arrival in Mexico City in June 1864. The Lincoln 
administration had made clear to Napoleon that when 
the Union won the war, it would remove the French from 
Mexico. The end of the American war appeared imminent 
in the fall of that year, when Union forces under General 
William T. Sherman took Atlanta and then began his “March 
to the Sea.” Like the British, Napoleon did not want war 
with the Americans—particularly if reunited—and abruptly 
decided against recognizing the Confederacy. He abandoned 
his Mexican project and ordered his troops to begin a phased 


| withdrawal that concluded in 1867.” 


In one final misguided decision, Maximilian opted to 
remain on the throne. President Benito Judrez’s republican 
troops captured him in mid-May 1867 and, after a court 
martial found him guilty of treason, ordered him executed by 


| firing squad a month later.” 


Why didn’t the Confederacy win diplomatic recognition? 
Primarily because it did not possess anything vital to either 
England or France that made intervention worth the risk 
of going to war with the Union. The Palmerston ministry 


| came close to a mediation offer based on recognition, but it 
| had no solution to the war and did not want to alienate the 
| Union; Napoleon came closer with his Machiavellian scheme 


to establish a puppet emperor in Mexico and restore French 


| power in the New World but, like the British, shied away 


from fighting a war against either the Union or a reunited 


| American nation. So in one of those rare instances in history, 


two nations with deeply embedded acquisitive instincts 


| did not take advantage of a country that lay vulnerable to 


intervention. 
In truth, the Confederacy could never resolve its greatest 


| dilemma: To achieve recognition, it had to win a decisive 


battle; yet to win that decisive battle, it had to have the foreign 


_ military and economic assistance that could come only from 
| Fecognition. In more ways than one, the South had fought a 


lost cause. 
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by Charles A. Misulia 


Wilson’s raiders—capable of fighting mounted or 
dismounted, and armed with Spencer repeaters—were 
the culmination of Civil War cavalry evolution. 


+— 


In the spring of 1865, twenty-seven year 
old Major General James H. Wilson led 
his Cavalry Corps, Military Division of the 
Mississippi, nearly 13,000 troopers strong, 
into the heart of Alabama and Georgia in 
order to divert the attention of Confederates 


| in that section away from General Edward 
| Canby’s efforts to capture Mobile, Alabama 


and, more importantly, to capture the 

deep South’s last remaining military 
industrial complexes at Selma, Montgomery, 
Columbus, and Macon. Wilson’s Cavalry 
Corps was composed of three divisions 

each supported by its own battery of flying 
artillery. All but a few of Wilson’s troopers 
were equipped with the rapid firing Spencer 


| Repeaters. 


After delays caused by poor weather 
and supply problems, Wilson’s Raiders set 
off from their camps near Gravelly Springs, 
Alabama on March 22, 1865 headed for 
Selma which was captured after a swift 
and decisive Union victory on April 2. 
Wilson’s Raiders remained at Selma for a 
week, destroying Confederate war materiel 
and building a pontoon bridge across the 


| rain-swollen Alabama River. The 30 canvas 


pontoon boats Wilson’s Raiders had packed 
along proved insufficient to span the stream, 
and other boats from around Selma were 
pressed into service. The crossing was much 
delayed by the inadequacy of the boats, 
the strong current of the river, and by the 
bridge being repeatedly broken apart by 
floating logs. General Andrew J. Alexander, 
one of Wilson’s brigade commanders and a 
close friend, was nearly drowned trying to 
prevent logs from breaking the bridge when 
his skiff overturned and he was crushed 
between a floating log and a pontoon boat, 
breaking several ribs. Upon the arrival of his 
command at the far bank, Wilson ordered 
the majority of the remaining pontoons 
burned. He would find a different means 
of crossing other rivers his corps would 
encounter along their route. 

On April 12, 1865, Wilson’s Raiders 
received the surrender of Montgomery, 


| without a fight. Wilson’s Raiders remained 
| at Montgomery for two days, during which 


time Wilson placed his second in command, 


ats) | 


twenty-five-year-old Major General Emory 
Upton, in charge of the capture of the corps’ 


next major objectives—the city of Columbus | 
| and passage over the Chattahoochee River 


into Georgia. 
Columbus, Georgia, was a major supply 
center for the Confederate war effort. 


_ Factories, mills, and shops turned out 


vast quantities of food, cloth, uniforms, 
accouterments, ammunition, firearms, 


| cannons, steam engines, and many other 


items for military use. Columbus is generally 
considered to have been the Confederacy’s 
second leading producer of war material— 
second only to Richmond in the quantity 


and variety of items manufactured. 


Situated on the east bank of the 


| Chattahoochee River across from the small 


Alabama town of Girard, Columbus also 
stood as a gateway to south Georgia, an area 
as yet untouched by the hand of war. In 
addition, the city was the site of four bridges 


_ which, if they could be captured, would 


allow Wilson’s Raiders to pass into the state 
and continue their destructive trek. 

Upton’s division, consisting of two 
brigades of cavalry and one battery of 
artillery, collectively about 2,900 soldiers, 
led the advance toward Columbus brushing 
aside attempts by General Abraham Buford’s 
Confederate cavalry to slow their progress. 


| By April 15, Tuskegee had surrendered 


without a fight and Upton’s advance had 


_ approached to within 11 miles of Columbus. 


Preparing to meet the Union raid in 


Columbus was Major General Howell Cobb 
| and a hastily assembled force of a little over 
| 3,000 men—mostly artillery, militia soldiers, 
| and civilian recruits. Cobb knew nothing 


of the actions of Wilson’s Raiders prior to 
April 3rd when news that Selma had fallen 


| reached his headquarters in Macon. But 


| Alabama, the first capital of the Confederacy, | 


from that point until April 15, Cobb worked 
diligently, but largely in vain, to enlist the aid 
of the Confederate government and armies 
to assist in the defense of the city. 

Calls to Confederate President Jefferson 
Davis in early April provided no reassurance 
of reinforcement, and Davis even suggested 
that Cobb should take whatever forces he 
could command to Montgomery to defend 
that city. Fortunately for Cobb, despite the 
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A Nathan Bedford Forrest's 
command had been scattered 
in an earlier clash with Wilson's 
raiders on April 2. 


“the plan was to draw the Federals onto the bridge, where 
they could be destroyed by the ignition of the span.” 


difficulties in communication, he managed 

to get a message through to his commander 

Major General Richard Taylor in Mississippi 

who ordered him to abandon any effort to 

save Montgomery and even placed Alabama's 
reserve forces under his direction. With 
little prospect of support from the Army of 
Tennessee which was occupied with William 

T. Sherman’s march through the Carolinas, 

or from the remnants of General Nathan B. 

Forrest’s command which had been scattered 

at Selma, Cobb looked to Georgia’s reserves 
(militia) for support. In raising these troops 

Cobb was largely inhibited, however, by Georgia 

Governor Joseph Brown’s reluctance to call 

the reserves back to duty. Much of what was 

called the Georgia Reserve Force (previously the 

Georgia Militia) had been called out to meet 

Sherman’s army during the Atlanta campaign. 


} 
} 
| 
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Despite the fact that the reserves were only 


to serve temporarily during emergencies, the 
prolonged sojourn of the Yanks in Georgia 
kept many members away from home for 
months until the Federal army moved into 
the Carolinas. Brown feared that calling the 
reserves out again so soon after having been 
released would have a devastating effect on 
the state’s agriculture and worsen the already 
growing food problem. It was not until April 15, 
too late for them to assemble and rendezvous 
at Columbus, that Brown relented and called 
out the militia. Accordingly, at Cobb’s disposal 
would be only those of Georgia’s Reserve Force 
who had not been previously released from 
duty, a few Alabama Reserve units, Confederate 
artillery units already stationed in the city, and 
the citizens of Columbus and the surrounding 
area. In addition, General Abraham Buford of 
Alabama was directed to assist by using his small 
cavalry force to slow Wilson’s Raiders in order 
to buy Cobb some time to make preparations. 
Assisting Cobb in Columbus was the city’s 
post commandant, Colonel Leon Von Zinken, 
a Prussian immigrant who had been wounded 
during the Atlanta campaign and lost the 
use of an arm. Since his appointment to the 
post in February, Von Zinken had overseen 
the construction of a set of earthworks in 
Girard designed to protect two of the city’s 
bridges. The earthworks roughly paralleled the 
Chattahoochee River upon its western shore 
and extended more than a mile, enclosing the 
Franklin Street Bridge and the Columbus And 
Western Railroad Bridge. Incorporated into the 
defenses were three forts each containing three 
or four field guns. Other artillery was stationed 
along the earthworks near the north and south 
ends of the entrenchments. In front of the 
works, Von Zinken had trees felled to create a 
defensive slashing one hundred yards in depth. 
Von Zinken’s work crews were still laboring to 
complete the fortifications when news arrived 
on the evening of April 15 that the Union 
cavalry was closing in and would likely arrive 
the next day. 


<4. Charged with protecting Columbus, Von Zinken quickly realized 
the futility of trying to man all of the city’s defenses. Abandoning the 
outer works, Von Zinken began construction of a tete-de-pont around 
the Columbus & Western Railroad Bridge and the Franklin Street 
Bridge. incorporated into his line would be Forts # 1-4. 


“Signal guns, church bells, and the scream of factory 


whistles demonstrated that the 
had not gone unnoticed.” 


arrival of the Union column 


On the morning of Easter Sunday, April 16, 
1865 the Union troopers of Upton’s advance 
engaged and scattered Buford’s Confederate 
Cavalry at the small hamlet of Crawford, 
Alabama. It was at Crawford also that Upton 
changed his line of march to follow a more 
southerly route toward Columbus in hopes of 
bypassing any further resistance from the Rebel 
horsemen along the main road. A company of 
troopers from the 1st Ohio Cavalry, led by Lt. 


| Joseph A.O. Yeoman, charged down the alternate 


and scream of the factory whistles demonstrated 
that the arrival of the Union column had not 
gone unnoticed by the soldiers or civilians of 
Columbus. “It seemed that all pandemonium 
had broke loose” recalled Sergeant Josiah Conzett 
of the 5th Iowa Cavalry.’ 

When Upton and Alexander arrived, 

shortly before 2:00 PM, although they could 
see the Confederate troops lining the works 
_ below them in the valley, they believed that the 
city would surrender much as had Montgomery 


& Leon von Zinken was 
born in 1827.He settied in 1857 
in New Orleans. Enlisted as a 
sergeant in the 20th Louisiana 


| route for nine miles, ultimately capturing the 
_ small bridge across Uchee Creek, and opening 


and Tuskegee previously. Nevertheless, securing 
passage over one of the bridges at Columbus 
was key to the continuation of the campaign 
| and Upton instructed Alexander to send the 


the way to Girard. General Buford, realizing that 


infantry, he rose through the 
ranks to command the regiment 
and then the consolidated 13/20 
Louisiana, He was injured at 


his defenses along the main road to Columbus 
had been bypassed withdrew to the protection 
of the city and its defensive works. 

At approximately 1:30 PM, the head of 
Alexander’s brigade of Upton’s division arrived 


on the high hills southwest of the town of 


Crawford, AL 


Girard, opposite Columbus. There they halted 
to await the arrival of Upton and Alexander, the 
latter general having only recently retaken the 


| saddle after his near drowning at Selma. From 


their position atop the hills, the Union troopers 
of Alexander’s brigade could see the town of 


_ Girard and City of Columbus in the valley 
_ below, the bridges across the Chattahoochee, and 


the strong defensive earthworks and forts. The 


report of the signal guns, peel of the church bells, | 
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4th Division 


Sandfort Road % 


Shiloh, and again at Chickamau- 
ga and in the Atlanta Campaign, 
on July 8, 1864, when a shell 
fragment shattered his arm and 
hand. He died in 1871. 


Ist Ohio Cavalry to capture one of the bridges 
which lay outside of Von Zinken’s defenses. 
The object of the Union movement was the 
span known in Columbus as the City Bridge. 
Unknown to Upton and Alexander, it had been 
prepared the night before by Cobb’s forces 

for just such an attempt. Fifty feet of flooring 
inside the 300 yard long covered bridge had 
been removed and the interior of the structure 
had been stuffed with cotton and soaked in 
turpentine and lamp oil. The Confederate plan 
was to draw the Federals into the bridge where 
they would become trapped by the removed 


¥V Upton led his division 


; Togs ys | southward from Crawford, 
flooring and could be destroyed by the ignition bypassing Buford's defenses 
of the span. along the Crawford Road. 


Brigade 


Buford's Cav. Brig. aeill 
4 ‘Uchee Creek Small Detachment 
y 3 
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% Lf 
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A Beroth B. Eggleston 
(1816-1891) enlisted in the 

First Ohio Infantry as a private 
at the outbreak of the war, 

but was almost immediately 
elected captain of his company. 
Captured in 1862, he spent six 
months as a prisoner before 
being exchanged. In March 

1865 he was brevetted brigadier 
general. After the war he settled 
in Mississippi and took a leading 
part in Republican politics. He 
was elected governor, but at 

| that time congress would not 
readmit Mississippi as a state. 
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“A falling cannoneer accidentally pulled the lanyard and 


At around 2:00 PM, the troopers of the 
1st Ohio drew their sabers and started down 
the road leading to the City Bridge. Following 


| the regiment down the hill were Upton and 


Alexander who made their way to a low knoll 
from which point they could watch the action 
below. As the Union troopers of the 1st Ohio 
reached the town and turned onto the street 


leading to the bridge, the Confederate soldiers in | 


Fort #1, at the batteries in the earthworks, and 
across the river in Columbus waited patiently. 
General Upton dismounted and taking his 
glass in hand watched as his horsemen hurtled 
toward the bridge. “Columbus is ours without 
firing a shot!” the general exclaimed. At that 
instant, the four cannons inside Fort #1 and 
the six gun battery of artillery stationed just 
beside the fort opened fire, as did the three guns 
positioned at the east end of the City Bridge. 
The Rebel artillerymen targeted Upton and his 
staff on the hill. “One shell struck our Chief 
Bugler’s horse and exploded in him, bursting 
and tearing him all to pieces,” remembered 


es ae * 


discharged his piece into the flammables on the bridge.” 


| Federal staff member Ebenezer Gilpin. At the 
| same instant, Colonel Beroth B. Eggleston of 


the 1st Ohio realizing he was riding into a trap, 
ordered his regiment to oblique onto the streets 
of Girard and dismount.” 

The Confederate artillery fire was followed 
by the rattle of musketry. Colonel Eggleston 
deployed some of his men as sharpshooters 
in order to suppress the Confederate fire 


| and began organizing the remainder for a 
_ dismounted charge across the bridge. Back on 
| the knoll, Upton ordered forward Rodney’s 


battery (4th US Light Artillery, Battery I). The 
battery rumbled rapidly down the road and 
unlimbered on the knoll. Unfortunately for 

the Yankee gunners, their Napoleons could not 
reach sufficiently and they got the worst of the 
exchange. The remainder of Alexander’s brigade 


| was ordered to dismount in hopes they might 
| further any gains made by the 1st Ohio. 
| General Cobb, realizing that his trap had failed, 


decided the time had come to fire the City 
Bridge. A Confederate officer was dispatched 


| to crawl out on the bridge’s stringers and ignite 


the flammables. At the same time, Eggleston 
ordered a charge toward the entrance. As the 
dismounted troopers approached the span, 
they began to fire through it. In doing so, they 


_ managed to kill a Rebel cannoneer upon the 
_ far bank who, in falling, accidentally pulled 


the lanyard and discharged his piece into the 
woodwork precipitating the destruction already 
begun by the officer with the torch. Prepared 
as it was, the bridge caught immediately and 


| faced with a wall of fire, the Union soldiers were 
| forced to retreat to the relative safety of the 


houses and buildings of Girard. 

Before Eggleston had time to regroup and 
determine how to proceed, from the area near 
Fort #1 a body of Confederate skirmishers 
came out on the run. The small group sprinted 


| southward to where a footbridge crossed the 
| steep banks of Mill Creek—a sluggish stream 


that divided Girard in half. These skirmishers 
quickly doused the footbridge and set it ablaze 


<4 (1) The Ist Ohio halts in the street, throws out skirmishers, and 
forms for a charge to capture the City Bridge. (2) Upton and the staff 
overlook the battle. (3) Rodney’s Battery opens counter-battery fire on 
Fort #1 & Confederates east of the City Bridge. (4) The guns of the 20th | 
Battalion AL Artillery open fire on the Federals, (5) Three gun battery 
opens fire prematurely. (6) Alexander's Brigade lies down along the 
road to observe the action. 


Major General James H. Wilson 


James Harrison Wilson was born in 
Shawneetown, IL on September 2, 1837. 
His father died when he was fourteen, 
leaving Wilson with the responsibility of 
providing for the family. After attending 
a private college for one year, Wilson was 
accepted to the military academy at West 
Point where he graduated sixth in his class 
in 1860. After graduation, he was sent west 
as a topographical engineer. Clamorous 
for advancement, when the guns of war 
sounded, Wilson was determined not to be left out. Through maneuver- 
ing with political contacts and by untiring ambition, promotions came 
fast. From 1861 to 1863, Wilson was promoted from second lieutenant 
of topographical engineers to aide on General George McClellan's staff, 
to inspector general of the Army of the Tennessee during the Vicksburg 
Campaign and eventually to chief engineer and brigadier general. Rec- 
ognized for his organizational skills, familiarity with cavalry tactics, and 
superior horsemanship, in early 1864 he was made chief of the Cavalry 
Bureau in Washington, D.C. 

In the spring of 1864, Wilson was transferred to command of the 
3rd Cavalry Division of the Army of the Potomac. As commander of 
this division he gained much-needed field command experience, and 
although he made several serious blunders, he learned quickly from 
his mistakes and gained a sense of what cavalry was capable of accom- 


plishing. He also developed the idea of using cavalry as a highly mobile, 
self-supporting strike force. On the proper composition of the cavalry 
branch of the army, Wilson summed up his theory by stating that “the 
best cavalry is the best infantry, mounted.” 

In September 1864, Wilson was selected by General Ulysses Grant 
to take over command of General William T. Sherman's cavalry and was 
promoted to brevet major general. He quickly began to restructure the 
western cavalry, building what he designated the Cavalry Corps, Military 
Division of the Mississippi. With inexhaustible effort, Wilson endeavored 
to consolidate, refit, remount, and properly arm his command, which 
consisted of seventy-two regiments. In the winter of 1864, with the 
reorganization still incomplete, Wilson was forced to put his partially 
restructured corps in the field. To his credit, Wilson's troopers aided 
General George Thomas Military Division of the Mississippi in repulsing 
Confederate General John B. Hood’s campaign into Tennessee. 

After Hood's retreat, Wilson put his troopers into winter quarters 
near Gravelly Springs, Alabama. As Wilson worked to resupply and fur- 
ther consolidate his forces, plans were set in motion for a campaign to 
capture Mobile, Alabama. When Wilson learned that the plans included 
sending a portion of his forces on a purely diversionary mission into Al- 
abama, Wilson appealed to Thomas and received from him permission 
to undertake an independent campaign which would have as its goals 
to destroy Confederate General Nathan B. Forrest’s farces in Alabama, to 
relieve the pressure on General Edward Canby at Mobile, to destroy the 
industrial and supply centers of lower Alabama and south Georgia, and 
to link up with Grant in the Carolinas or Virginia for a final campaign to 
destroy the Confederate army under General Robert E. Lee. 
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before retiring to the protection of their 
works, thwarting any hope the Federals had of 
continuing their attack northward toward the 
remaining bridges. 

With the City Bridge aflame, his troopers 
taking fire in the town, and the prospects of 
making a renewed assault northward literally 
gone up in smoke, Alexander ordered the Ist 
Ohio to retreat. As they withdrew, Rodney’s 


battery continued to exchange fire with the 


Confederates across the river while Upton 
scanned the countryside for another avenue 
of attack. Within a short time, however, the 
engagement was broken off completely, and 
Upton along with Alexander and his brigade 
moved back up the hills to the southwest of 
Girard to plan their next move. 

As the last of the firing in Girard died 
away, General Edward F. Winslow, arrived at 
the head of the remaining brigade of Upton’s 
division. Using what little information about 
the Confederate defenses he had been able to 


| learn from his observation on the knoll, Upton 


devised a new plan of attack. His objective would 

be to capture the remaining wagon bridge—The 

Franklin Street Bridge—which lay behind the 

Confederate defenses north of Mill Creek. 
Winslow’s brigade was ordered to move 

north around the western outskirts of Girard 

to a new position northwest of town. Upton 

instructed Winslow to conceal his brigade as 

far as possible from observation and to halt his 

troops near a road which Upton believed, from 


_ the topographical intelligence available to him, 


extended from the bridge, through Girard, in 
the direction of a town called Opelika. In the 
meantime, Upton would lead a small scouting 
party to reconnoiter the Confederate positions 
along the road. Alexander’s brigade would 
remain in their present position. 

Upton’s plan was to lead Winslow’s brigade 
in an assault on the Rebel defenses along the 
road to the north, while Alexander alerted to 
the action by the noise, would make an assault 
on the south end of the works, dividing and 
overwhelming the Confederate defenders. To 
assist in Winslow’s attack, Upton placed one of 
Alexander’s regiments, the 5th Iowa Cavalry, and 
Rodney’s Battery, under Winslow’s command. 

As Winslow’s brigade set off, neither Upton 
nor Winslow realized that there existed not one, 
but two roads matching Upton’s description. 
The first, known in Columbus as the Salem 
Road, led directly from the bridge westward 
in the direction of Opelika. The second, called 
the Summerville Road, led Northwest from the 
bridge through the community of Summerville 
and ultimately to the same town. 

As Winslow’s brigade marched away, Upton 
divided his staff and escort into several scouting 
parties and set off to reconnoiter what Upton 
believed to be the Confederate right along the 
Salem Road. Upton’s efforts took time and 
gained him little usable information, as the 
area to be scouted was heavily wooded and 
proved to be the center and not the right of the 
Rebel earthworks. Winslow in the meantime, 
marched his brigade over the Salem Road and 


A Edward Francis Winslow 
was born in Augusta, Maine, in 


1837. One of his ancestors, also 
named Edward Winslow, was 
one of the earliest to land in 
Plymouth, in 1620, and was later 
governor of the colony. Winslow 
was brevetted brigadier general 
| in December 1864. After the war 
| hewasa railroad builder and 
executive. He died in 1914. 
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northward toward the Summerville Road. This 
road corresponded to Upton’s description and 
a captured civilian gave Winslow information 
about the Confederate defenses along that route, 
leading Winslow to believe (correctly as it turned 
out) that he had located the Confederate right. 
Having completed his observations, when 
Upton arrived at the spot along the Salem Road 
where he expected to find Winslow, instead 
he found only empty woods. For the next two 
hours, Upton rode frantically around the hills 
and valleys of western Girard in search of the 
lost brigade. During this interval, General 


| Wilson and his escort arrived in Columbus. 


They had ridden over forty miles in order 

to catch up to Upton’s division and Wilson 
was surprised to find Columbus still in the 
possession of the enemy and no action taking 


| place. In an effort to assess the situation, Wilson 


happened to spy Winslow’s brigade concealed in 
the wooded valley near the Summerville Road. 
Shortly thereafter, Upton appeared nearby and 
was hailed by Wilson. “Everything is ready for 
the assault,” the exasperated Upton informed 
Wilson in half-truth, “but I cannot find Winslow 
and must delay the attack till he is in position.” 
To Upton’s surprise, Wilson then pointed out 


| 


A Frederick W. Benteen 

was born at Petersburg, 

Virginia, in 1834. His family 
moved to Missouri in 1849, and 
in September 1861 Benteen 
joined the U.S. Army as a first 
lieutenant, igniting a family feud 


with his pro-secession father. 

In February 1864 he received a 
brevet promotion to lieutenant 
colonel and assumed command 
of the 10th Missouri Cavalry. He 
died in 1898. 


| 


4 (1) Skirmishers of the 1st & 7th Ohio, (2) Alexander's Brigade 
remains atop high hills. (3) Winslow's Brigade and Rodney's Battery 
move north, then disappear into wooded valley (4) north of Salem 
Road. (5) Upton and his staff reconnoiter Confederate lines along the 
Salem Road. 


the position of the Winslow’s brigade nearby.” 

At about that moment, Winslow, himself 
anxious about the delay and the approach 
of night, caught site of Upton and Wilson 
approaching his position. He rode out to meet 
them and was immediately accused by Upton in 
harsh terms of failing to follow orders. Winslow, 
who had a poor relationship with Upton for 
both personal and professional reasons, would 
not be harangued and a heated argument 
ensued. Upton charged that because of the onset 
of night, Winslow had lost him the opportunity 
to attack. “Whereupon I remarked,” recalled 
Winslow, “that if he wished, we could attack 
immediately and have every chance of success.” 

Fortunately for both men, Wilson was 
present to moderate. With skill, he calmed the 
men enough to learn that Winslow had already 
reconnoitered the Confederate defenses along 
the Summerville Road and informed his officers 
of what they were likely to encounter there. To 
Upton, who was concerned about having lost 
the opportunity to capture Columbus and win 
the credit that would naturally follow, Wilson 
remarked that he should go ahead with the 
assault after dark, at 8:30 PM. Upton agreed. 

As the sun dipped below the western horizon, 
Winslow placed his brigade in position along 
the Summerville Road in preparation for a night 
assault. The plan was to make a dismounted 
charge upon one of two forts that flanked the 
Summerville Road. Once the rebel lines were 
broken, a mounted charge would be ordered. 
The mounted column would gallop south inside 
the lines and secure the Franklin Street Bridge. 
What the Union commanders did not realize 


| was that the two forts flanking the Summerville 


Road did not constitute the Confederates’ main 
defensive line. Instead, they were a part of an 
outer curtain to the main works. 

In the fading twilight, the six companies 
of the 3rd lowa Cavalry were dismounted and 
placed in a single rank facing Fort #3 with 
their left flank anchored on the Summerville 
Road. To their right, Companies E, L, and M 
of the 5th Iowa Cavalry were ordered to join 
in the assault. The rest of the 5th Iowa would 
remain in position to their rear. The 10th 
Missouri Cavalry, mounted and in column, were 
positioned on the Summerville Road to the 
left and rear of the 3rd Iowa. Also to the rear of 


the 3rd Iowa, the 4th Iowa Cavalry were halted 
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“Realizing that, ready or not, the fight was on, 
Colonel Noble ordered the charge.” 


| that their fire from different directions would 


| Winslow’s brigade during the afternoon and 


along an intersecting road as reserves, Rodney’s 
Battery of artillery were dispersed with orders 
to commence shelling at 8:30. It was hoped 


confuse the Confederates. Finally, the 4th US 
Cavalry, who were acting as Wilson’s escorts, 
took up position along the road at a spot where 
Wilson could watch the coming action unfold. 
Within the Confederate lines, there was 
activity too. Throughout the afternoon, 
skirmishers from Alexander’s brigade south 
of town had exchanged fire with Confederates 
in Girard. Confederate artillery had kept up 
a probing fire hoping to uncover the position 
of the Federals. Despite the concealment of | 


| strict measures to ensure quiet during their 


_ troopers of the 3rd and 5th Iowa opened up 


move into position for the night attack, the 
Confederates had discovered the presence of 
Winslow’s brigade on their flank and had shifted 
soldiers northward to reinforce both the main 
line and the outer defenses. 

As the time for the assault approached, 
darkness fell. As it happened, there was no 
moon to light the field. Faint starlight provided 
the only illumination. Within the Union lines, 
extra ammunition was issued, which the 
troopers stuffed into their pockets. Within the 
Confederate lines there was absolute silence. 
Mixed together were veteran soldiers, militia 
troops, civilians from the city, and the wounded 
and sick from the hospitals. These soldiers, many | 
of whom had seen little or no previous action, | 
waited in anxious anticipation of an attack by 
an enemy they could not see and whom many 
believed significantly outnumbered them. 

At close to 8:30 PM, just as the artillerymen 
of Rodney’s Battery were preparing to fire the 
guns they believed would start the engagement, 
the three cannons of Fort #3 as well as those 
in Fort #2 and in other nearby Confederate 
batteries roared to life. Their discharge was 
followed by a hail of musketry which lit the field 
and startled the Union soldiers in their front. 

Forgetting their orders not to fire, the 


with their Spencers. Despite pleas from their 


> (1) 3rd lowa dismounted with left anchored on road. (2) Companies | 
E,L,& M of the 5th lowa. (3) Remainder of the Sth lowa. (4) 10th 
Missouri mounted on road. (5) 4th lowa mounted on Blind Road.’ (6) 
4th US waits with General Wilson. (7) Part of Rodney’s Battery 


| not the fight was on, Colonel John 


| flash of the enemy’s guns. A deep swale 
_ before Fort #3 sheltered the advancing 


_ the Confederates broke and fled down the 


| their main defenses. Mounting the works, the 


to stay on the faintly discernible path. 


officers, the Union troopers could not 
be restrained. Realizing that ready or 


W. Noble of the 3rd Iowa ordered 
the charge. 

At the sound of the bugles, the 
Union soldiers leapt to their feet and 
surged ahead through the dark toward the 


Union line from much of the opposing 
artillery fire and musketry. Still the Rebels kept | 
it up, at least until the Yanks began to gainthe | 
top of the hill and renew the fusillade with 
their repeating carbines. Within moments, 


| & JohnW.Noble (7831-1972) 
was commissioned first lieuten- 


ant and adjutant of the 3rd lowa 
Cavalry, and rose to command 

| the regiment. He was brevetted 
brigadier general in march 1864, | 
and was U.S, Secretary of the 
interior from 1889-1893. 


Summerville Road and toward the safety of 


Federals cleared them of remaining defenders 

and began to regroup. The firing on both sides 

ceased and the armies were swallowed again by 
the darkness. 
Believing that the Confederate defenses had | 
been breached, Wilson, who had remained out on | 


| the Summerville Road, ordered forward Colonel 


Frederick W. Benteen and the mounted troopers | | 
of the 10th Missouri. First at a trot, then at a 
gallop, the column advanced trying desperately 


As the head of the 10th Missouri’s column 


thundered past the point where the Summerville 


Summerville Rd S en” 
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Road entered the works, to the consternation 
of Benteen and his men, the night was again 
shattered by the crash of artillery and the 
rattle of muskets from the Confederates main 
defenses. At nearly the same instant, Upton, 
who had ridden ahead to help coordinate the 
reforming of the 3rd Iowa, caught sight of the 
10th Missouri as it barreled down the road 
toward him and into the enfilading fire of the 
Confederates. With little opportunity to evaluate 
the situation, Upton hallowed out above the 
din for the regiment to halt. Immediately the 

| lead companies reined their animals to a stop 
and those behind who could not hear plowed 
into them. Horses and soldiers in the middle 
and rear of the regiment crashed and reeled as 
company piled upon company. Adding to the 
chaos, several shells fell amongst the men and 
exploded. Realizing his mistake, Upton called 
to Benteen to send ahead a force to capture 

| the bridge. Led by Captain Robert McGlasson, 
the two lead companies were dispatched and 
charged off into the darkness. Despite the 
best efforts of Benteen and Upton to rally the 
remainder of the regiment, they quickly melted 
away into the woods in full retreat. 

Turning to those closest at hand, Upton 
ordered the 3rd Iowa to assail the newly 
discovered enemy positions. A left wheel was 
made of the line and the charge sounded. 
Across the road and down the hill Noble and 
| his troopers sprinted until reaching a swampy 
creek in a ravine which slowed the assault. As 
the Yanks extricated themselves from the muck 
and began to climb the hill upon the far side 
they ran square into the thick tangle of downed 
| trees. What unit cohesion yet remained fell 
apart as the soldiers attempted to force their way 
through the twisted branches of the slashing. 
| Upon the slashing’s far side, Noble tried to rally 
| his troops, but found that few heeded his call. 
Because of the darkness, intense firing, and 


¥ (1) McGlasson’s two 

| companies charge south, 

while the remainder of the 

10th Missouri (2) flees into the 
woods west of the road. (3) The 
3rd lowa assaults the works 
and captures a portion of the 


defenses, but the remainder 

of the regiment (4) and Noble 
fall back to the road. (5) The 
4th lowa is ordered forward. At 
the entrance to the works, two 
battalions are dismounted. (6) 
The Ist and 2nd Battalions of 
the 4th lowa assail the defenses 
near the Lunette and the Angle. 
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4 (1) The 3rd lowa assaults and captures Fort #3 with help from the 
three companies (2) of the 5th lowa. (3) The remainder of the 5th 
lowa stays out of action. (4) Men of the 4th lowa cheer loudly as the 
firing begins. (5) When the firing dies away, General Wilson orders 
the 10th Missouri to charge through the works and capture the 
bridge. (6) Confederates flee south and to their main works. 


the few soldiers he could see, Noble believed 
his regiment had taken a severe mauling and 
ordered a retreat. What Noble did not realize 
was that many of his troopers were unhurt, but 
stuck in the brush. These soldiers unable to 
hear the order to retreat pressed ahead and even 
managed to penetrate the earthworks at one 
point before being forced to fall back. 

As the 3rd Iowa attacked, Winslow called for 
assistance from the 4th Iowa Cavalry who were 


| waiting in reserve. Lieutenant Colonel John H. 


_ Peters led the regiment forward until receiving 
| instructions to send ahead two dismounted 


battalions. The Ist and 2nd Battalions under 
Captains Lot Abraham and Newell Dana 
respectively were selected and ran down the 
road to a spot a little south of where the 3rd 
Iowa had begun its most recent attack. There 
Abraham was met by Upton and Winslow who 
commanded him to take the entrenchments 
and then to hurry south and capture the bridge. 
They were to take no prisoners, but to focus all 
their efforts on capturing the bridge across the 
Chattahoochee. 

With great cheers the men of the 4th Iowa 
faced to their left and plunged into the ravine. 
As they slogged through the muddy creek, they 
recalled their most recent victory by shouting a 


| battle-cry of “Selma! Selma!” Upon reaching the 


slashing, unit cohesion suffered, but unlike the 
3rd Iowa before them as Abraham and Dana’s 
men emerged near the works they lay down and 
crawled upon their stomachs allowing stragglers 
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“Union troops scaled the muddy works, as others 
poured through the gun embrasures.” 


time to catch up.” 

Behind the fortifications, the Confederates were near 
panic. They had been surprised by the swiftness with which 
the Yanks had captured Fort #3. They also believed because of 
the darkness and the amount of shooting done by the Spencer 
equipped Federals that they were facing a much larger force 
than their own. Their demoralization was soon accelerated by 
| the taunts of the Union soldiers who began to call to them to 

surrender. When nearly upon the works, Captain Abraham 
| shouted to his men “Go for ‘em.” At that the Union troopers 
stood and dashed forward, working their way through a line 
of abatis and onto the parapets while pumping away with 
their repeaters. Union troopers scaled the muddy works and 
tumbled inside as others poured through gun embrasures 
near a two-gun lunette. They were met inside by a few 
determined Confederates who vied for possession of several 
_ flags, but within moments the civilian companies broke. They 
were followed by the reserves and state troops, beginning a 
general rout of the entire right wing of the Confederate line.° 

Meanwhile, as the 4th Iowa was assaulting the works at the 
north end of the Confederate defenses, Captain McGlasson’s 
two companies of the 10th Missouri rode south along the 
Summerville Road meeting no resistance. Upon reaching the 
point where the road entered the entrenchments, McGlasson 
and his troopers were mistaken for retreating Rebs and were 
allowed to pass unchallenged through the lines and directly 
to the bridge. Once there, McGlasson’s troopers captured 
| fifty men of the bridge guard and a detachment even rode 
across the span. Unfortunately for McGlasson who believed 
that support from the rest of his regiment would follow, no 
_ additional reinforcements were sent. Within a few moments, 
| the Confederates realized their mistake and began to close in, 
firing on them from all directions. “Having no shelter, and 
seeing that he must lose his command or ride back the way he 
came,” remembered a veteran of the fight, “[McGlasson] ... 
preferred the ride.” With McGlasson in the lead, the troopers 
released their prisoners and galloped back through the works 
and up the road.’ 

Also causing the Confederates at the south of the defenses 
consternation were the troopers of Alexander’s brigade who 
having heard nothing of Upton since the afternoon had 
bedded down for the night, believing the attack had been 
abandoned. Awakened by the firing, Alexander hastily drew 
together his forces and led them into Girard, but was unable 
find a way across the steep banks of Mill Creek and was 
forced to drift westward in search of a suitable place to ford. 
Although they were not able to participate in anything but the 


| D> (1) 4th lowa regroups and charges south inside the lines. (2) McGlasson’s troopers 
capture the bridge, but are forced to retreat back north, (3) Confederate forces from the 
breach flee toward the bridges. (4) Alexander's Brigade cannot cross Mill Creek in Girard 
and is forced to ride west in search of a place to cross. 


| final phases of the night’s action, Alexander’s brigade could 
be seen by the light of some buildings which had been fired 
in Girard to prevent their use as shelter for sharpshooters and 
helped to divide the Confederates’ attention. 

Following the collapse of the Confederate right, the 

troopers of the 4th Iowa began to battle their way southward 
toward the bridge. Before them fled the terrified militia 
| and civilians, seeking to beat the Federals to the bridges in 
order to escape. Those Rebs not fleet enough to evade their 
pursuers were disarmed, ordered to stay put, and left behind 
in the trenches. 

Down the hill toward the town raced the Yanks until upon 
reaching several structures which had been set on fire to light 
the field, they came face to face with a battery planted in the 
street. Fortunately for the men of both sides, the Confederate 
| gunners were hesitant to blast on their own retreating 
| comrades and only a few shots were fired before the Union 
| troopers overwhelmed the battery and put the bewildered 
| cannoneers to flight. 

With the battery out of action, the Federal soldiers turned 
their attention to the Franklin Street Bridge at the bottom of 
the hill. Although a great many demoralized Confederates 
were already skedaddling across the wooden span, a resolute 
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| A Charles Augustus Lafay- 

| ette Lamar was born in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, in 1824. The 
Marquis de Lafayette was his 
Godfather. Early in the war he 
organized the “Lamar rangers,” 
also known as the “Savannah 
Mounted Rifles.” He rose to be 
colonel of the 35th Georgia 
Cavalry, and was killed by a stray 
shot at the Battle of Columbus. 


| © (1) Fleeing Confederates 

| cross the railroad bridge. (2) 
Abraham's Battalion charges 
and captures the Confederate 


battery, then rushes towardthe =| 


bridge. Dana’s Battalion (3) is 
joined by Abraham's Battalion 
in the hand-to-hand fight for 
the bridge. (4) Confederates try 
to defend the bridgehead, but 
are forced to flee (5) across the 
bridge and into Columbus. (6) 
Upton & Winslow, at the head of 
| Dee's mounted battalion, hurry 

| toward the bridge. 


by Colonel Lamar.” 


“A group of reserves were led into the brawl 


few were attempting to make a stand, among 
them Cobb, Buford, and Von Zinken. 
Determined not to be stopped, Abraham's 
and Dana’s battalions rushed forward 
meeting the bridge’s defenders in a hand- 
to-hand fight. In the fracas, Von Zinken was 
unhorsed and his aide killed. A Reb soldier 
attempting to fire the bridge, which had been 
prepared for burning, had his head smashed by 
a Union trooper who wielded his carbine as a 
club. Unable to sustain itself against the press, 
the Confederate resistance crumbled. Side by 


| side, Yanks and Rebs together stampeded into 


the pitch black interior of the bridge and across 
the Chattahoochee. 

Waiting on the opposite shore, in Columbus, 
were artillerymen manning a section of 
howitzers placed so as to rake the wooden 
roadway. With them the men of the bridge 
guard tried to maintain some order despite 
their lines being constantly broken by fleeing 
compatriots. Just when the cannoneers were 
upon the point of discharging the canister 
designed to sweep away their attackers, out 
poured a tide of intermingled Union and 
Confederate soldiers amongst whom were Cobb, 
Von Zinken, and Buford. Unsure what to do, the 
confused artillerymen stood to their guns and 
attempted to make a personal defense, but it 
was too late. The Union tide surged around the 
guns, the cavalrymen falling upon the battery 
men and the bridge guard in an all out melee. 

Into the bridge behind the dismounted 
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troopers followed Upton at the head of the 
4th Iowa’s mounted battalion. Through the 
dark tunnel they came until upon reaching 
the Columbus end they too joined the fight. 
In the tumult, Von Zinken was again unhorsed 
and this time took to his heels. Just when it 
appeared that all was lost, there appeared one 
last glimmer of hope for the Confederates. 
From up Franklin Street a group of reserves 
were led into the brawl by Colonel Charles 
Lamar of Cobb’s staff. Almost before these 
troops had an opportunity to engage, however, 
Colonel Lamar was shot and tumbled from 
his horse onto the street. At the sight, Lamar’s 
reserves scattered. The remainder of the 
Confederate force, including Cobb, followed 
suit. “Failing to rally our forces ... ,” Cobb 


| later recalled, I “concluded that it was time to 
| take care of Number One!” With their blue clad 
| antagonists in pursuit the Rebel force dissolved 


into the streets of Columbus seeking any 
available avenue of escape.” 

Back on the Alabama side of the river, 
Winslow directed the capture of Fort #1 which 
put up little resistance. Farther north, Colonel 
Noble led what portion of his regiment he 
could locate in an effort to cut off the retreat 
of soldiers fleeing from Fort #2. Within a short 
time the firing began to die down with only 


| scattered reports continuing from across the 


river in Columbus where Upton’s mopping up 
operation was underway. 
Surrounded by his escorts, Wilson followed 


| the action south to the bridge. After crossing, 


he met Winslow perched atop one of the 
captured howitzers in the street and turned 
over command of the city to his care. Shortly 
thereafter he met with the exuberant Upton 
and complimented him on his performance. 
Columbus had fallen. 

In total the Battle for Columbus had 
involved more than 6,000 combatants. It had 
been fourteen hours since the first shots of the 
engagement were fired in Crawford; eight hours 
since the attack on the City Bridge during the 
afternoon. The night assault which resulted 
in the capture of Columbus took a little more 
than an hour to complete. Of the slightly more 
than 3,000 Confederates engaged, 1,500, nearly 


| half the Rebel force, had been captured along 


with eight battle flags and at least twenty-seven 
pieces of artillery. Fortunately for both sides, 
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> (1) intermingled Union & Confederate soldiers race across the bridge toward 
Columbus. (2) A vicious melee ensues at the cannons at the east end of the bridge. 
(3) Upton and the mounted battalion charge through the bridge and are met 

by Lamar’s (4) Confederates. (5) Vanorsdol’s company captures Fort #1. Some 
Confederates (6) continue to flee over the railroad bridge, while others simply throw 
away their arms (7) and stay put. 


the intense darkness and confusion of the fight also protected 
the combatants from harm. The combined loss for both sides 
numbered a little more than 140 soldiers killed or wounded. 
Following the battle, the majority of the Confederates 

| who had escaped capture simply disbanded and started for 
home. A few straggled into Macon with Cobb and began 
preparations to defend that city. Meanwhile, Wilson’s Raiders 
spent two days destroying Columbus’ military, industrial, 
and business complex before again taking up their eastward 
march. At Macon on April 20, Wilson and his raiders learned 
of Lee’s surrender eleven days earlier and of the war’s effective 
end a week prior to the Battle for Columbus. 


Charles A. Misulia is a Florida attorney and the president of Veteran 
Arms, LLC, a Georgia-based company specializing in reproductions 
of historical firearms. He has also worked extensively in historical 
film and is the author of Columbus, Georgia 1865: The Last True 
Battle of the Civil War (University of Alabama Press: Tuscaloosa, 
2010). ISBN 9780817316761 


The detail from the late Don Stivers’ Wilson’s Charge on page 50 is 
reproduced by permission. For Don’s art go to www.donstivers.com. 
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Linecotn Uber Alles: Dictatorship 
Comes to America 
by John Avery Emison. Gretna, LA: 
Pelican Publishing, 2009. Cloth, 320 pp., 
photos, notes, index, $24.95. 


LINCOLN 
UBER ALLES 


John Avery Emson 


The latest contribution to the 
growing, increasingly hyperbolic 
and paranoid bookshelf of anti- 
Lincoln literature is this screed by an 
environmental scientist and member 
of the Sons of Confederate Veterans. 
Predictably, he sees in America’s 
canonization of Abraham Lincoln the 
roots of all our despotic sins, from 
human slavery to FBI surveillance. 

It’s small consolation that the 
contents of the book are somewhat 
less hysterical than its screaming title. 
Nonetheless, the author eventually gets 
around to claiming that Lincoln cost 
more American lives than Hitler, Ho 
Chi Minh, and assorted other tyrants 
and madmen. He was a Constitutional 
usurper, a “systematic, pervasive, and 
deliberate” war criminal, a racist and 
anti-Semite (stuff Carl Sandburg and 
Doris Kearns Goodwin conspiratorially 
omitted, apparently). Above all, Lincoln 
was a dictator who ruined the country 
by resisting the specious argument 
that secession was a legal remedy to a 
democratic election. 

Much of this nonsense has been 
asserted before, and with equal doses 
of flailing argumentation, overreaching 
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about Constitutional restraints, and 
tendentious breast-beating about state 
rights. But I must concede through 
clenched teeth that Emison manages 
to take the cake with some assertions 
so irreconcilable with history that they 
perversely deserve mention. For one 
thing, the author actually argues that 
socially-restricted life for free blacks in 
the North was far crueler than that facing 
enslaved blacks in the South. If this 
outrageous contention were not enough, 
Emison adds the spurious claim that no 
Northern state ever really banned slavery, 
and that Lincoln and the war freed no 
slaves, either. Here is SCV dogma and 
Lerone Bennett propaganda mixed into 
one set of rancid alternate history. 

Second, the author suggests that 
German-born refugees from the 1848 
Revolutions in Europe radicalized the 
Republican Party with foreign-bred 
Communistic ideas (such outrages as 
“equality throughout the nation”). Their 
support tipped the election to Lincoln 
in 1860 thus ending idyllic American 
life as we knew and loved it, when men 
were men, and slaves presumably knew 
their place. This Gone with the Wiener 
Schnitzel theory would be sickening were 
it not so silly. Anyone who counts picture- 
publisher Louis Prang as a dangerous 
fomenter of socialism, or believes 
Germans really made Lincoln president 
(even a big German vote from St. Louis 
Germans, for example, failed to improve 
the Republicans’ 1860 vote in Missouri 
beyond a minuscule 2%), has been 
smoking too many European cigarettes or 
reading too much Thomas Di Lorenzo or 
the current governor of Virginia. 

By way of conscience-clearing, I 
must disclose that I served nine years 
as co-chairman of the U. S. Lincoln 
Bicentennial Commission. Thus I can 
claim to be one of the hagiographers- 
in-chief against whom Emison rails 
throughout his book—though I much 
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regret to say, not by name. Being singled 
out would have been an honor, and 
with but a mere mention I might 
have been able to decline the task 
of reading this book, much less 
writing this review. No such luck. 
The great historian James McPherson, 
on the other hand, is judged guilty of 
“brazen polemics” and of being “ignorant 
of the doctrine of equality of the states” 
and “dismissive of common law,” 
shortcomings that have obviously eluded 
both the Pulitzer committee and the 
juries that bestow Lincoln Prizes. Also 
coming under attack are scholars Jean H. 
Baker (for her sharp analysis of deficient 
James Buchanan) and Gabor Boritt (for 
daring to liken the sublime Gettysburg 
Address to American “gospel”). 

At least I can take some small solace 
from Emison’s opening, and especially 
mean-spirited, attack on Mario Cuomo. 
Cuomo’s 2004 book Why Lincoln 
Matters—or, rather, its dust jacket flap 
copy, of all things—gets scorched here, 
and I can console myself knowing I 
helped the governor research and write 
that keenly observed book. 

No such adjective can be applied 
to Emison’s attempt to rewrite history. 
Readers hungry for a cogent new account 
of secession and nationalism as we 
approach the 150th anniversary of the 
Civil War will need to look elsewhere 
for rational insights into the opening 
acts of our nation-altering struggles. 
However, those who seek confirmation 
of the wildest of old and new conspiracy 
theories, including the belief that 
Lincoln’s presidency paved the way for 
nation-building, FBI stings, the London 
Blitz, Hiroshima, and the government 
raid on Waco, need look no further than 
Lincoln Uber Alles, Let the record show 
that I said “Waco,” not “wacko,” though 
either word will do. 

—RHarold Holzer, 
author of Lincoln President-Elect 


The Grand Design: Strategy 
and the U.S. Civil War 
by Donald Stoker, (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2010), 498pp., $27.95 


A professor of strategy and policy 
for the Naval War College, Donald 
Stoker contends that “none of the more 
than three score thousand books on 
the Civil War is dedicated to looking at 


the war’s strategy, meaning the larger 
uses of military power.” (2) Readers 
familiar with the works of Herman 
Hattaway, Archer Jones, Joseph 
Glatthaar, and Steven Woodworth—to 
name only a few historians—may find 
this claim exaggerated. Indeed, a few 
sentences later Stoker acknowledges 
the existence of numerous “studies of 
Civil War strategy,’ but insists that they 
“invariably focus upon tactics, or at best 
campaigns.” (2-3) He therefore believes 
that The Grand Design “may be the first 
book to focus exclusively on the subject 
of strategy and the Civil War.’ (11) 
Whether or not this assertion is 
true, The Grand Design does both less 
and more than the author promises. He 
diagrams the components of making 
war as an inverted pyramid consisting 
of policy, grand strategy, military 
strategy, operations, and tactics. Most 
military histories focus on campaigns 
and battles—operations and tactics— 
while many general histories devote a 
great deal of attention to policy: war 
aims including independence and the 
defense of slavery for the Confederate 
States, preservation of the Union and 
eventually the abolition of slavery 
for the United States. Grand strategy 
consists of the coordination of a nation’s 
“economic, political, and diplomatic 
resources with military strength.” (7) 
Stoker suggests that he will treat grand 
as well as military strategy, but with 
a few exceptions he does not. The 
exceptions are important, however: 
Emancipation was an element of 
grand strategy intended to weaken the 
Confederacy and strengthen the Union; 
Sherman’s march through Georgia was 
“strategy at its grandest. He was striking 
directly at the Confederacy’s will, its 
leadership, its ability to wage war.” (381) 
At the same time, Stoker does more 
than “focus exclusively” on military 
strategy. Many pages are devoted to 
a discussion of operations, which he 
defines as “what military forces do 
in an effort to implement military 
strategy.’ (8) This linkage of strategy 
and operations makes sense, for an 
“exclusive” focus on strategy without 
an analysis of the ways in which armies 
tried to carry out the strategy would be 
like staging Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark. Stoker keeps his promise 
not to describe the tactics of individual 
battles. Each battle gets only a few 


sentences within the larger context of 
“the strategic and operational efforts at 
prosecuting the war.’ (5) Even the battle 
of Gettysburg is worth just two pages 
embedded within twenty-nine pages 
on the strategy and operations of the 
armies before and after the battle. 

One of the strengths of this book 
might also be a weakness for some 
readers. Stoker analyzes in considerable 
detail not only the plans formulated 
by Union and Confederate strategists 
and the operational efforts to carry 
them out, but also the extended debates 
among generals and their commanders 
in chief that preceded the final strategic 
decisions. These discussions of roads 
not taken, and the reasons therefor, offer 
valuable information and insights to the 
dedicated and knowledgeable reader. 
For the less well informed, however, the 
extended microanalyses of complicated 
strategy discussions might leave them 
confused and unable to see the forest of 
actual strategy for the trees of multiple 
proposed strategies. 

A good many readers will no 
doubt challenge the author’s claim that 
“strategic thinking in the South was 
almost non-existent.”(411) Stoker 
seems to disagree with his own 
assertion, for about one-third of the 
book deals with Confederate strategy 
and operations and the thinking that 
produced them. The usual portrayal of 
Jefferson’s Davis’s perimeter or cordon 
defense in the war’s first year is here, 
as is some analysis of the subsequent 
strategy of concentration and of Joseph 
E. Johnston's “Fabian” strategy of trading 
space for time in order to save his army 
for a possible (but rare) counterstroke 
at the opportune moment. On the 
matter of Davis’s and Lee’s concept of 
an offensive-defensive strategy, however, 
Stoker takes issue with historians who 
have portrayed such a Confederate 
strategy in 1862 and 1863--and even as 
late as Jubal Early’s raid to the outskirts 
of Washington in July 1864. Echoing the 
title of an earlier article he had written, 
“There Was No Offensive-Defensive 
Confederate Strategy,’ Stoker considers 
Davis’s own description of the Seven 
Days battles as the inauguration of an 
offensive-defensive campaign to be the 
seed of “a great myth.”(157) Lee's tactics 
in the Seven Days and subsequent 
campaigns were offensive and designed 
to serve a defensive strategy, Stoker 


acknowledges, but the strategy itself was 
not offensive, Yet, not thirty pages later he 
writes that by the fall of 1862 “the strategic 
and operational offensive would now drive 
the South’s war—for a time.’(185) If this is 
a myth, Stoker seems to perpetuate it even 
as he denies it. 

Implicit in the Churchillian title of 
this book is its predominant focus on 
Union strategy. Stoker gives Lincoln 
high marks for his grasp of the essential 
requirements for Northern success: 
simultaneous offensives against several 
Confederate armies; recognition that 
these armies rather than geographical 
points were the enemy’s “center of 
gravity” in Clausewitzian terms, the 
hard-war “strategy of exhaustion” that 
emerged by 1863 with its emphasis on 
destruction of Confederate resources 
(including slavery), and support for 
the Grant/Sherman/Sheridan strategy 
of “constant, simultaneous pressure, 
exhaustion of the enemy’s resources by 
raids, the destruction of his armies by 
attrition, and the crushing of his will by 
all of these.’(411) 

Although Stoker teaches at the 
Naval War College and did most of 
his research in libraries at two naval 
institutions, he gives surprisingly 
little attention to naval strategy and 
operations. He does avow that the 
blockade was an important part of 
Northern strategy and that while the 
“Union devoted [only] 5 percent of its 
military manpower to the blockade,” 
it “received a good return on its 
investment.”(105) One might have 
expected Stoker, therefore, to devote at 
least 5 percent of his pages to the naval 
war—but he does not. Riverine warfare, 
so crucial to Union success in the West, 
gets especially short shrift—symbolized 
by the author’s inability to make up his 
mind which way the current flows in the 
Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. 

Even though Lincoln and Grant— 
and Stoker—considered enemy armies 
the principal strategic target, geographical 
objectives were also important. With one 
significant and curious exception, Stoker 
keeps the complicated geography 
of the Civil War 
clearly 
before 
the reader, 
with the 
aid of several 
good maps. 
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The exception is East Tennessee, which 
the author first mentions as having “little 
strategic importance.’(91) Twenty- 
four pages later, however, Chattanooga 
is described as “the most important line 
of advance the Union could choose” 
because of its “key rail connection 
linking the eastern and western 
Confederacy” and as “an ideal launching 
place for incursions into the Deep 
South.’(115) The same contradiction 
occurs in a later chapter, where Stoker 
declares that “in the larger scope of the 
war, eastern Tennessee mattered not 
at all; capture of the region’s railroads 
would be helpful but not decisive.’(174) 
Yet five pages earlier he had written that 
the failure of “Halleck and Buell to grasp 
the importance of Chattanooga” in June 
1862 “had compounded Buell’s earlier 
failure to clear eastern Tennessee and 
push forces to Cumberland Gap.’(169) 
Like the river currents, Stoker seems to 
want to have East Tennessee both ways. 
But these are lapses in an otherwise 
lucid discussion of Civil War geography 
and its strategic connections to the 
operations of opposing armies. The 
Grand Design provides readers with 
a handy guide to Civil War strategies 
and strategists. It makes a convincing 
case that the North won the war in large 
part because Lincoln and the best of 
his generals were better strategists than 
their counterparts in Dixie. 
—James M. McPherson 


The First Vermont Cavalry in 
the Civil War: A History. 
By Joseph D. Collea, Jr. (Jefferson, 
N.C.: McFarland and Company, 2010) 
pp. 331, $45, ISBN 978-0-7864-3383-4 


The old Civil War saying about never 
seeing a dead cavalryman did not apply 
to the First Vermont, a mounted outfit 
that sustained more than its share of 
casualties in over three years of fighting. 
To be sure, these often came in dribs 
and drabs from skirmishes and patrols, 


but the regiment also suffered heavier 
losses at Gettysburg, in the Overland 
Campaign, and in the Shenandoah 
Valley. Joseph Collea recounts the sad 
fates of many of these soldiers based on 
a thorough mining of pension records 
that help give this unit history a deeply 
human feel. 

This impressively researched book is 
filled with revealing details on everything 
from arms and horses to camp routine 
and cavalry tactics. And there are 
many poignant stories of ambushes, 
accidents, and escapes. Early in the war, 
the Vermonters suffered frustration, 
embarrassment, and losses serving 
with General Nathaniel P. Banks in the 
Shenandoah Valley and chasing the 
Confederate guerilla chief John S. Mosby 
in northern Virginia. The regiment’s 
central role in the cavalry action on 
the third day at Gettysburg receives 
careful attention, and Collea is especially 
good at working through the details 
of engagements large and small. He 
notes how even minor actions often had 
horrific consequences for individuals, 
and he never loses sight of the war’s 
bloody toll. This attention to individuals 
sometimes causes the narrative thread 
to get lost, and the author throws in too 
many colloquialisms and anachronisms, 
but these are minor quibbles. The First 
Vermont Cavalry in the Civil War is a 
good regimental history that can be read 
with profit by scholars and buffs alike. 

—University of Alabama 
George C. Rable 


To Petersburg with 
the Army of the Potomae: 
The Civil War Letters of Levi 
Bird Duff, 105th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. 
Edited by Jonathan E. Helmreich. 
Jefferson, N.C.: McFarland and 
Company, 2009) pp. 301, $45.00, 
ISBN 978-0-7864-4430-4 


Published collections of Civil War 
letters at times appear endless and 
redundant, but this one is considerably 
above average. Levi and Harriet Duff 
exchanged over four hundred letters, 
and Jonathan E. Helmreich presents 
generous excerpts, mostly from Levi’s 
side of the correspondence. Rising 
from private to lieutenant colonel, Duff 
was a diligent, shy, and introspective 
man who expressed strong opinions 
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on all manner of private and public 
questions. Harriet Duff was a fervid 
Presbyterian who never tired of 
lecturing her rather indifferent husband 
on religious questions. 

The strength of this collection lies 
in its chronological and topical range. 
An early enlister, Duff often took a 
jaundiced view of his fellow officers and 
expressed equally strong opinions about 
commanding generals, being especially 
critical of George B. McClellan. Early in 
the war, he spared Harriet any detailed 
descriptions of battles. An exception 
was his much fuller account of 
Fredericksburg. After Gettysburg, Duff 
described campaigns at greater length; 
he served through the early phases of 
the Petersburg campaign where he is 
severely wounded and his right leg is 
amputated above the knee. 

There is much tedious detail 
on regimental routine and army 
movements, but Duff’s descriptive 
powers on more important and 
interesting topics will prove useful to 
a range of researchers, and he offers 
some insight for the casual reader as 
well. Slavery, politics, alcohol, morale, 
and promotions are just a few of the 
topics on which Duff offers illuminating 
comments. The editing of this 
collection is minimal, yet that does not 
greatly detract from its value. 

—University of Alabama 
George C. Rable 


Yankee Warhorse: A Biography 
of Major General Peter 
Osterhaus. 

By Mary Bobbitt Townsend. 
(Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 
2010. Pp. xiii + 270, illustrations, maps, 
notes, bibliography, index. $39.95. 
ISBN: 978-0-8262-1875-9) 

Despite the unending flood of Civil 
War books, many important Union and 
Confederate military commanders have 
yet to receive full-length biographical 
treatments. One such neglected figure 
is Peter Joseph Osterhaus, a German 
immigrant who logged a record of solid 
leadership in the Tran-Mississippi and 
Western Theaters from the war’s opening 
guns until its close. 

Born in Prussia on January 4, 1823, 
Osterhaus received a second lieutenant’s 
appointment in a reserve regiment. No 
militarist, Osterhaus moved to Baden 


in 1845. When the winds of liberal 
revolution swept his new homeland in 
1849, Osterhaus became the head of 
Mannheim’s Citizens Army, but the forces 
of reaction, spearheaded by his native 
Prussia, forced him to flee to America. 
Osterhaus found success as a storekeeper 
in Illinois and moved to St. Louis in late 
1860 just in time to be swept up again by 
the winds of war. 

As secession threatened Missouri, 
Osterhaus banded with other St. Louis 
Germans to keep his adopted state in 
the Union. Promoted to major in the 
2nd Missouri Volunteers, Osterhaus 
fought ably at Boonville and Wilson's 
Creek. Union authorities gave him the 
colonelcy of a three-year regiment, but 
he soon attained brigade command 
and played a crucial role in winning the 
Battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas, on March 
7-8, 1862. The U.S. Senate confirmed 
Osterhaus’ commission as a brigadier 
general two months later, and he went 
on to lead a division in the Vicksburg 
Campaign, winning the respect of Major 
General Ulysses S$. Grant. Osterhaus 
earned new laurels commanding a 
different division at Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary Ridge. He then served 
capably under Major General William 
T. Sherman in the Atlanta Campaign 
and headed the XV Army Corps during 
the March to the Sea. Osterhaus ended 
the war as Major General Edward R. S. 
Canby’s chief of staff during the siege of 
Mobile. 

After the guns fell silent, Osterhaus 
put in a brief but stormy stint of 
Reconstruction duty in Mississippi. He 
subsequently sailed to France, where he 
served as U.S. consul in Lyon for eleven 
years. Though Osterhaus retained his 
American citizenship, he relocated to 
his native Germany. There he pursued a 
succession of business ventures until his 
death in1916. 

Mary Bobbitt Townsend, the author 
of Yankee Warhorse, is Osterhaus’ great- 
great granddaughter. She also possesses 
the integrity and discipline to keep her 
book from deteriorating into ancestor 
worship. Drawing on both archival 
sources and the printed literature, she 
provides an impressive examination of 
Osterhaus’ personal life and military 
career, highlighting the broader forces 
that shaped the destiny of an idealistic 
patriot who risked his all to preserve the 
Union. Townsend depicts Osterhaus as 


a serious soldier—one who prized drill 
and discipline. In combat, he could be 
both tenacious and prudent, winning 
his men’s confidence and often their 
affection. Unlike Franz Siegel and Carl 
Schurz, Osterhaus was no political 
general, and he owed his promotions to 
merit rather than lobbying. 

Townsend gladly sings her subject’s 
praises, but she never exaggerates 
his accomplishments. She candidly 
discusses Osterhaus’ occasional tactical 
errors, and also spices her narrative 
with colorful and humorous anecdotes 
that capture the general’s personality. 
Yankee Warhorse should delight readers 
interested in the Civil War’s western 
campaigns, German involvement in the 
conflict, and the workings of the Union 
high command. 

— Gregory J. W. Urwin 
Temple University 


Charles David Grear, 
(College Station, Texas: Texas A&M 
University Press, 2010) pp. 239, ISBN 
978-1-60344-172-8 


In Why Texans Fought in the Civil 
War, Dr. Charles D. Grear, an assistant 
professor of history at Prairie View 
A&M University in Prairie View, Texas, 
examines the diverse 1860 population of 
Texas. He concludes that Texas shared 
a similar culture with the rest of the 
South because the majority of the state’s 
population had recently emigrated 
from other Southern states; only one- 
quarter of the free population called 
Texas their birthplace. The primary 
result of this diversity was that most 
Texans had developed more than 
one local attachment; more than one 
community they called home. The 
author not only summarizes the main 
motivations that caused Texans to fight 
for the Confederacy but he also explains 
why Texans served in various theaters of 
the war, and demonstrates that as events 
impacted the war, the motivation where 
to fight was also impacted. 

Primarily, Texans desired to 
maintain their Southern culture which 
included not only slavery—important 
to the maintenance of social order—but 
also honor, religion, and the importance 
of family. And the existence of local 
attachments is paramount. Texans with 


strong attachments to the state tended to 
enlist in units that fought in the Trans- 
Mississippi Theater in order to keep 
Union armies as far away from Texas 
as possible. Texans who fought in the 
cis-Mississippi theaters tended to do so 
because of previous attachments, such as 
prior hometowns and extended family, 
that appeared to be more immediately 
threatened by Federal armies than was 
Texas. However, when the North gained 
control of the Mississippi River, Texans 
serving east of the river were not only 
cut-off from communicating with 
family but the psychological barrier 
that allowed them to believe their 
state was relatively safe from invasion 
also disappeared. This led to a higher 
desertion rate among Texans serving 
east of the Mississippi River because 
they wanted to return to Texas to defend 
their homes and families. Finally, the 
author examines the motivation of 
foreign immigrants—mostly Germans 
and Mexicans—to fight for the South. 
Generally the longer an immigrant lived 
in Texas, the more likely he was to have 
adopted Southern culture and, therefore, 
the more likely he was to fight for the 
South. More recent immigrants tended 
not to fight at all for the Confederacy 
“or they fought against it, with horrific 
results.” (p. 162) 

The main criticism of the book 
lies in a larger than usual number of 
editorial mistakes. Further, at times the 
author seems to assume that the reader 
is familiar with Texas historical terms. 
For example, on page 18, he refers to the 
“Runaway Scrape” without explaining the 
term. Despite these minor drawbacks, 
Dr. Grear’s work is well worth reading 
and, as the author notes, the book can be 
used as a springboard for similar studies 
in other regions that “would prove 
fruitful to the larger discussion of soldier 
motivation in the Civil War? (p. 165) 

—Curtis W. Milbourn 
San Angelo, Texas 
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